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Significant 


Sentiments 


Unfatiguing England 

For two reasons, James Truslow Adams 
believes a man can do thinking of a 
higher and richer quality in England 
than in the United States. 

The first is that in England there is 
no friction in daily life. At every turn 
“the contacts of life are oiled by good 
nature and courtesy. Social life . . . moves 
as on a perfect bearing.’ Instead of 
“wearing one to a frazzle’, as in the 
United States, life in England “leaves 
one unfatigued physically and untroubled 
mentally”. 

The second is that there is no remem- 
brance of culture in the United States. 
In England, on the contrary, “one comes 
insensibly to feel oneself as a part of the 
whole stream of Western European civil- 
ization, from the Greek onward”. 

One’s mind, no longer “hurried and har- 
ried, no longer crushed and crumpled by 
a sense of pressure, smoothes itself out. 
Without effort it responds to the tradi- 
tion of the civilization of which it forms 
a part—a tradition which is in the best 
sense philosophical, and which is em- 
bodied in tangible shape in a thousand 
forms about one. In spite of the so-called 
complexity of an old civilization, life 
really is simpler in London, its outlines 
clearer. The toys and tools of life, its 
motors and radios, somehow take their 
proper place as tools and toys, and the 
great realities become again realities. 

. Homer and Adschylus again become 
our kin; the flippancy of an Erskine 
shrivels before the fire of a Marlowe, 
and Helen once more becomes the beauty 
that fires men’s souls.” 


All for Women 


Because modern men are continually 
being humiliated by things or beings 
stronger than themselves, they are losing 
their quality of maleness, and this age is 
becoming a woman’s age. Says Sherwood 
Anderson : 

“T am trying to proclaim a new world, 
a woman’s world. 

“The newspapers are all run for women, 
the magazines, the stores. 

“The cities are all built for women. 
Whom do you suppose the automobiles 
are built for? 

“Practically all the American men I 
know have surrendered to women. 

“Are women then, in America, superior 
to men? 

“Not really. At present they have the 
best of it. Because present-day life hu- 
miliates men more directly.” 

Millions of men in factories are hu- 
miliated and overawed by the machine, 
he continues in Scribner's Magazine, 
which is cold and strong and beautiful, 
with a classic beauty. Other millions of 
men in offices—subordinates—are domi- 
nated and humiliated, as men by super- 
iors. Men will have to go back to nature 
more. They will have to go to the fields 
and the rivers. “There will have to be a 


new religion, more pagan, something more 
closely connected with fields and rivers’’, 
he says. 

“We will have to discover the wonder 
of our own maleness, or the women will 
have no lovers, no mates. There will be 
no lovers. There will only be husbands. 
If something of the sort isn’t done, if 
money and the machines continue to rule 
men’s lives, then we shall have to sur- 
render maleness.” 


Gone Soft 


The Bishop of Chelmsford, England, 
believes that what the times need is a 
return to the old austerity of life, which 
makes men enduring and strong. 

“Look back to the old, much-abused 
Victorian days, and estimate the qualities 
of our fathers”, the Bishop urges. “They 
were people who lived frugal lives, men 
of thrifty habits, who toiled early and 
late; men with a grim sense of the re- 
sponsibility of life, imbued with the sober 
conviction that one day they would have 
to give an account of themselves to Some- 
one. To them duty was a constant driving 
force, and hard work was the reply their 
conscience made to duty. 

“All these qualities have disappeared 
from the people of to-day. The austere 
persistence in pursuit of efficiency and 
world-leadership has been exchanged for 
easy-going habits. The heads of the firm 
play golf on Saturday morning instead 
of going to their offices, and the juniors 
work easily through the week with their 
eye on the clock. Possessed of education 
vastly superior to that of their parents, 
dowered with a personal charm that 
makes their forbears look woefully be- 
draggled, our young people suggest, by 
their attitude to their work, that they re- 
gard it as a curse and a bore. 

“Such is the view of young people 
to-day. That is what is wrong with us! 
The national character has gone soft. 

“It is not political nostrums which will 
save us, but hard work, thrift, devotion 
to dull and monotonous duty. ... We 
shall not get our industries back to stabil- 
ity until our character is restored, and 
nothing will restore character but reli- 
gion. Of this I am dead certain; but then, 
of course, I am hopelessly old-fashioned.” 


More Cures on Paper 


Harper's Magazine has presented as a 
cure for hard times the setting-up of a 
National Industrial Planning Board that 
will regulate production, so that there 
will never be overproduction, the cause of 
distress. This is a socialistic measure, 
curbing individual initiative and entailing 
a great addition to Federal bureaucracy. 

The Atlantic Monthly, in an article by 
the economists Foster and Catchings, has 
suggested for a cure that the well-to-do 
quit their “riotous saving’ and begin a 
course of spending, to increase consump- 
tion to meet production. 
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Scribner's Magazine comes out with a 
suggestion identical with the Harper's 
plan except that some of -the socialistic 
features are eliminated. In an article by 
Prof. Royal Wilbur France of the De- 
partment of Economics of Rollins College, 
it is suggested that industry voluntarily 
put itself under the control of various as- 
sociations combining the functions of a 
possible National Industrial Planning 
Board. ‘ 

According to this scheme, the business 
organization of the country would take 
the form of “associations between com- 
peting producers for the determination of 
their costs, the ascertaining of their total 
market and the volume of goods neces- 
sary to meet it, and the fixing of prices 
which would provide for fair wage scales 
and fair margins of profit’; and other as- 
sociations to pass upon the fairness of 
the decisions of these first associations, 
with the Federal Trade Commission acting 
as final arbiter. ; 

Professor France admits that grave 
questions arise with respect to this pro- 
gram, which would have most of the dis- 
advantages of a monopolistic system. 
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Like a Tree 


In so far as works of art, buildings, 
and all things created do not spring truly 
from character, as a tree from the soil, 
they are false, says L. P. Jacks, former 
principal of Manchester College, Oxford. 

“Great truths’, he says, “are often com- 
municated by works of art, which make 
no use of human speech, and atrocious 
lies in the same manner. Every portrait 
painted is either a truth or a lie, or a 
mixture of the two. The same may be said 
of every house or public building. Lies 
in stone, monumentalized lies, are not 
unknown in our great cities; and in every 
district where the jerry-builder plies his 
trade, lies in bricks and mortar can be 
seen by hundreds.” 


Check List of Intelligence 


Prof. Walter B. Pitkin of Columbia Uni- 
versity points out the ten chief charac- 
teristics of a highly intelligent person: 

Lively curiosity toward many matters. 

A desire to investigate some of these 
matters for oneself. 

Strong trend to analyze whatever one 
thinks about and, as a result, to perceive 
the factors of the matter in their inter- 
relations. 

Fairly active imagination, at least in 
some subjects, 

Unusually even performance over long 
periods; little tendency to deviate much 
from one’s usual level of skill. 

Clear understanding of one’s chief de- 
sires and aspirations; hence concentra- 
tion on dominant interest. 

Memory somewhat better than average, 
and decidedly selective. 

Distinctly modest self-appraisal, often 
even to the point of belittling oneself. 

Patience with details, based on a grasp 
of their importancé. 

Interest in reflection and observation 
much stronger than interest in handling 
things or managing people. 
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OU have asked me to set forth the 
outstanding elements in our system (if 
such it may be called) in the settlement 
of ministers. We call it Candidating. I 
1; suppose it is one of the most hated 
methods to which we, as an intelligent and 
liberty-loving group, submit ourselves, I 
doubt if anyone will admit that he loves 
_to candidate. We all recognize the de- 
ficiencies in the system. And yet, in the 
backs of our minds, perhaps unrecognized 
and unacknowledged, we regard it as a 
sort of sporting proposition and would 
find any other method tame and tasteless. 
We are all aware that it is occasionally 
abused and misused by the parishes and 
sometimes by the ministers. We are all 
aware that its results are often distinctly 
bad for all parties, that many times justice 
and fairness miscarry and unhappiness 
and misfortune result all around. How- 
ever, the problem, with our organization 
and our independent habit of mind, is to 
find a better way.* 

In the settlement of ministers there are 
two general methods. The first is best 

: represented by the Roman Catholic Church, 
which definitely, and for the most part 
wisely, places its priests and displaces 
them, from a central authority. Next 

- comes the Episcopal Church, with a ma- 
chinery that is somewhat more sensitive 
to the will of the parishes than is that 
of the Mother Church. In the Roman 
Catholic Church the bishops are not un- 
mindful of the desires of the parishes, and 
the priest who is not liked by his 
parishioners as a rule does not long re- 
main. The financial barometer registers 
in Rome as elsewhere. The Episcopalian 
authorities are probably more sensitive 
to the will of the parishes, principally, I 
think, because the functional body of the 
religion of the Episcopalian is not quite 
so essential to him as that of the good 
Catholic is to him. In this group, too, we 

should place that great, admirable, and 
efficient organization—the Methodist Epis- 

- eopal Church. 

The authority of any governing body is 
great or small in proportion to the felt 
need of the governed. If a people must 

have the religious assurance and consola- 

tion of their religious organization, they 
will put up with many things. For ex- 
“Dr. Patterson addressed the Unitarian 


Union on this subject, and by 
vote was requested to prepare his 
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ample, I assume few Catholics get peeved 
with one another and leave the Church. 
With the Wpiscopalians, the number is 
somewhat larger. With the Methodists, it 
is still larger. When we come finally to 
our free churches, the number represents 
forces that have to be reckoned with. 

It is obvious we could not, with our 
independent parishes, use the method of 
authority, even if we would. I must admit 
when we, as officers of the Association, 
see what we are sure will be unhappy 
unions in process of being consummated, 
we long for the reputed powers of bishops. 
But such powers, if exercised, would 
speedily produce a numerous and unde- 
sirable progeny. 


II. 


The method employed in most of the 
Protestant churches—the Congregational- 
ists, the Baptists, the Presbyterians, the 
Disciples-—is based upon a _ supposedly 
democratic plan whereby the parish looks 
over the man and the man looks over the 
parish, and the two decide whether an 
arrangement for mutual service can be 
reached. The assumption is that the 
agreement is wholly between the minister 
and the congregation. The officials of the 
denomination act only in advisory capac- 
ities, just as individuals may be called 
in in the same manner. In a word, this 
method recognizes no “headquarters”. In- 
herently, it has no officialdom. 

I think that our free churches will never 
employ any other method. My plea is 
not for a change of method, but for the 
use of the results of experience and com- 
mon sense in the present method. 

Many churches, when faced with vacant 
pulpits, declare an open season on parsons, 
They proceed to hear everyone who de- 
sires to be heard and everyone any- 
one believes should be heard. The Roman 
Holiday may go on from week to week and 
from month to month until all impressions 
are completely muddled and the people 
are utterly weary. At last, and often in 
desperation, the last man is chosen. I 
know one instance where the _ thirty- 
seventh candidate was called, and he 
proved not to be the right one. This parish 
heard at least six men who would have 
fitted reasonably well. As it turned out, 
the entire situation is unhappy for both 
parish and minister. e 

As against this method we suggest to 
every inquiring parish that they select 
from a number of men whose names have 
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Humor and pathos, efficiency and bungling of the most hated method of choosing ministers, 
im this enlightened and liberty-loving fellowship of free churches, described by the 
who sees and hears all the wheels in 
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been submitted to them from various 
sources three, or four at the most, in 
whom they are interested. We believe 
that committees should visit the present 
parishes and likewise learn of the former 
parishes of these men, study their work 
and records, and hear them preach not 
once but several times. Then, if they are 
still interested, let them talk with the 
ministers, and if the men are interested 
they should be invited to preach and 
be given opportunity to look into the 
parish. We think each one should preach 
at least twice in order to get the feel of 
the congregation, for it is more and more 
evident that there are men who fail in 
one parish and succeed in another. A man 
should be reasonably sure that he wants 
to go to the parish, that thinks it wants 
him. He should be sure that it offers the 
kind of work he likes to do and can do. 
Candidates who have been heard and in 
whom the parish is not interested should 
be courteously and promptly notified. 
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When a choice among these ministers 
is indicated by a careful sounding out of 
the sentiment, but before a real vote is 
taken, the man upon whom the probable 
choice has fallen should sit down with a 
representative group of the parish and 
all the cards should be placed upon the 
table. He should know as far as it is pos- 
sible to know the conditions under which 
he must work, and what is expected of 
him. The parish should know what he is 
willing to do. Will he make parish calls 
or will he not? Is he interested in the 
community service in which the church is 
interested or is he not? Where are his 
major interests? Will the Sunday-school 
interest him or will it not? The young 
people—what is his attitude toward their 
activities? The various other organizations 
within and allied with the church—what 
is his attitude toward them? 

In the few instances where this method 
has been followed, we believe the results 
have been well worth while. So many 
times it happens, after a minister has been 
settled in a parish for a few months, a 
member of the parish or of the Standing 
Committee comes in and says, ““‘We didn’t 
know that Mr. B was not interested in the 
Sunday-school”; or, “We didn’t know that 
he was a Pacifist”, a “Democrat”, a “book- 
worm” or a “Rotarian”. Obviously, the 
time to find out what Mr. B’s ideas are is 
before the parish settles him. 
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On the other hand, Mr. B comes in and 
says, “Why didn’t you tell me that the 
parish expected me to superintend the 
Sunday-school, arrange the lLaymen’s 
League program, spend half my time in 
the interests of social service as well as 
preach good sermons, be present at the 
Kiwanis meetings, join the local Country 
Club, and that my wife would be president 
of the Alliance?’ The time for Mr. B to 
find out what the parish wanted was 
before he completed his arrangement with 
them. Again, Mr. X of the parish appears 
right after the annual event upon which 
so many of the prophets and so much of 
the law have been hung—the annual 
ehurch fair—in a state of exalted wrath 
and accuses us of not disclosing the fact 
that their recently elected minister’s wife 
(strangely enough) considered herself 
first of all the wife of her husband and 
the mother of her family. She was unable 
to take charge of one of the booths at the 
fair. It gets us nowhere to remind the 
brother that the minister’s wife is not in 
the pay of the parish, and to suggest that 
undoubtedly there were many other women 
who for reasons good or otherwise found 
that they could not help on that particular 
occasion and at whose refusal no one took 
offence. Like it or not, in the minds of 
some parishes the minister’s entire family 
is a part of the arrangement, and, if it is 
geographically possible, his wife’s people 
and his own may be included. If the parish 
is fond of him, or if he happens not to 
haye pleased, such of his ancestors as will 
strengthen their position. may be called 
upon to prove whatever appears desirable. 

This may. seem overdrawn, but the 
point is, these things should be considered, 
in so far as possible, before the bargain is 
struck. 


nVe 


Sometimes it seems parishes seek the 
recommendation of the American Uni- 
tarian Association in order to know what 
not to do. This apparent attitude may 
not be wholly without wisdom. However, 
occasionally a parish says, “Of these four 
or five men, which one do you believe 
would be the best man for us?” Our atti- 
tude is that the parish, in possession of 
all the facts obtainable about the men, 
should decide. Everything possible should 
be done to place such facts at the disposal 
of inquiring’ parishes, but it is essential 
that they should make the decision, be- 
cause it is natural that we all have a cer- 
tain definite loyalty to the results of our 
own decisions and choices. Even in our 
newly founded churches, where practically 
the entire salary is often paid by the 
Association, we endeavor not only to select 
the man in whom we have confidence 
but to give the group the man to whose 
personality and message they respond 
most heartily. 

Another matter that is the source of 
much vexation, misunderstanding, and bit- 
terness is that of securing hearings in 
pulpits in which the prospective candidate 
is interested. Keeping in mind the fact 
that it is always better to avoid giving 
the impression that any particular per- 
son is the Association’s candidate—even 
though we consistently and persistently 
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endeavor to avoid having a candidate for 
a given position—one would be amazed 
at the number of times we suggest capable 
men to parishes and, for reasons that 
are often never made clear to us, get no 
response. I do not wonder that we are 
blamed. I wonder that we are not blamed 
more than we are. 

Parishes often come to us with pretty 
definite specifications. One parish now 
vacant has decided that it will not hear 
a man over thirty-five years old. We pro- 
test that some men are never young and 
others are never old—that mere years, 
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The cure of unemployment is employ- 
ment. 


Vices of appetite are virtues distorted. 
-—W. Douglas Mackenzie. 


In our time there is too much winking 
at what goes on around us. 
—Rev. Raymond H,. Palmer. 


It cannot be denied that many martyrs 
have been pig-headed fellows with only 
one idea in their heads, and that a bad 
one.—Dean Inge. 


The modern atheist, glibly skeptical and 
gayly cynical, proudly affirms that there 
is no God and he is glad of it. 

—Dyr. Joseph Fort Newton. 


War has the awful validity of beauty. 
—Harriet Keen Roberts. 


These days will be followed by a spir- 
itual development undreamed of by the 
most optimistic religious leaders. 

—Roger W. Babson. 


I believe that intelligence is the best 
moral guide, better than the Bible, the 
church, or conscience.—Rev. Lon R. Call. 


In the dense throng, individuality wilts 
and droops.—Hdward A. Ross. 


When I am asked if I believe in God, 
I am either impatient or amused, and 
frequently decline to reply. 
—John Haynes Holmes. 


The human capacity to paralyze the 
wisdom of experience by forgetfulness is 
colossal—Dr. Minot Simons. 


within certain limits, should not be the 
deciding factor. But what can we do? 
After all, the parish is paying the minister 
and putting up with him, and such being 
the case we are reminded that it has 
some rights. An occasional printed article 
reminding our folk that experience is as 
valuable in the ministry as in other pro- 
fessions or businesses might serve a help- 
ful purpose. 

There are occasional instances when, 
through a combination of circumstances, 
everything that we do or that anybody 
else does appears to be futile. The result 
is the continuing of a pastorate which it 
seems desirable to both minister and 
parish to terminate, or a long period of 
unemployment. Let us grant that there 
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are always some men who are unemploy- 
able. They are temperamentally unfitted 
for the ministry, let us say. The fact 
remains that with us this number is very 
small—practically negligible—and that 
in the great majority of cases the men 
who either desire to change or else are 
out of a job have made good in former 
settlements and, as our experience has 
proved,, succeed again once they are 
rightly settled. 

One of the happiest and most satisfac- 
tory pastorates I know followed a period 
of almost a year of enforced idleness. I 
have no cure to offer for this condition. 
I fear that in a degree, at least, it is 
inherent in our system. The best we can 
do is to give a man every opportunity at 
our command. We all realize that it is 
a soul-destroying experience to be out of 
employment, and we sincerely wish there 
were some way to bridge these ghastly 
gaps that are liable to come to every one 
of us. 


Vis 


I am interested in knowing this morn- 
ing how many of those who are here 
served first in some other denomination. 
[A show of hands.] At least one-third, I 
should say, began their work in other 
communions. In other parts of the coun- 
try the proportion is much larger. Now 
it is true that we are overmanned, hay- 
ing somewhat less than five hundred min- 
isters and somewhat less than four hun- 
dred active churches. Then, of course, we 
have to consider the annual output of the 
divinity schools—Harvard and Meadville 
and the Pacific School, not to mention 
Union, Hartford, and Boston University 
Theological School, from which we draw 
an occasional recruit. I think I am right 
in saying that, with all of us, the young 
men and women who have prepared for 
the ministry should command our best 
facilities. But from time to time there 
has been some question about those who 
come from other denominations. It is a 
pretty constant stream, and has been, 
through the years. It varies with the tem- 
perature of orthodoxy, and your Fellow- 
ship Committee deals with it to the best 
of its ability. There is a whole chapter 
here that would be of interest. 


One of the things worthy of atten- 
tion is that parishes often call men 
of whom we have never heard. The 
number of men who solicit owr vacant 
pulpits but have no connection with 
us and no interest in us or in the 
things we are trying to do—twho want 
a salary and a free platform—is 
legion. 


I have no candidating specific, no pan- 
acea that will give every man the parish 
he wants and should have and every 
parish the man it wants and should have. 
Aside from a few plain common-sense 
principles, every case is different from 
every other. I do not know whether it 
is always best to await the slow motions 
of the one whose wooing you think you 
would enjoy, with the chance of having 
him stop at the house next to yours and 
become entangled there, or to advise you 


— 
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to waylay him or even to beard him in 


his own den. Both ways have worked, and 
neither has worked. 
I am aware of the difficulties, the humil- 


ations, and the loss of dignity in candi- 


dating. But it is. a mistake, I think, 
for us average fellows to say we 
will not candidate. It is quite all right 


_for the fellow who is so fortunate as 


never to have had to; but let us relieve 
God, or whoever or whatever is respon- 
sible for our welfare, of the responsibility 
and put it on a sensible business plane. 
When we desire to change or must change, 
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let us accept it exactly as we would in a 


‘business in which, however hard we tried 


or however well we served, we find either 
that we or our employers are dissatisfied. 
Considering the general field of employ- 
ment, we may consider ourselves for- 
tunate that there are not more than 
five per cent. of our available and usable 
men out of work. Generally speaking, we 
know that because a man fails in one place 
is not necessarily an argument that he 
cannot succeed in another. The problem 
with us is not inability, but that of getting 
the right man in the right place. 


The People Had a Mind 
to Work 


A. Sermon for these Times 


REV. NORMAN D. FLETCHER 
Minister First Universalist Church, Haverhill, Mass. 


“The people had a mind to work.” 
—NBEHEMIAH. 


NE of the most moving tragedies in 
the history of the world is that 
which comprises the downfall of the Jewish 
monarchy in the sixth century, B.c., and 
the various desperate attempts of the 
Jewish people ever since to establish a 
country for themselves in their homeland. 
Religious people, especially Jews and 
Christians, are familiar with the Old 
Testament story of how, in 586 B.c., the 
soldiers of Nebuchadrezzar battered down 
the gates of Jerusalem, sacked the temple, 
burned the houses of the citizens to the 


_ ground, left not one stone of the city wall 


standing upon another, and carried away 
the leaders and most influential people 
into captivity in Babylon. 

Not less familiar, perhaps, is the story 
of the return of the captives to their 
homeland and Holy City under the leni- 
ency of Cyrus the Great some fifty years 
later. Foremost among the leaders of the 
returning exiles was the prophet Ne- 
hemiah, in whom yision and practicality 
met. When these two characteristics find 
lodgment in a single personality, things 
get done! Things were in much need of 
being done. The wall of Jerusalem needed 
immediate reconstruction. Nehemiah set 
about this work, which was as remarkable 
a piece of social reconstruction as we are 
likely to find anywhere recorded in the 


Bible. 
ao 


Nehemiah had his difficulties. Many of 
the “miserable” exiles had not been so 
miserable. They had enjoyed their sojourn 
of unemployment in Babylon! There were 
people also who laughed, scoffed, and 
criticized. “What are these feeble people 
doing? Will they fortify themselves? Will 
they sacrifice? Will they make an end 
in a day? Will they revive the stones out 
of the heaps of rubbish?’ These words 
are strangely familiar to the social leaders 
and reconstructionists of our modern era. 


But Nehemiah went ahead; the people 
built the wall stone by stone, replaced the 
gates, and Jerusalem was not a city with- 
out protection, for “the people had a mind 
to work”. ; 

I do not know of any story which ap- 
plies so well to the tragic situation in 
which our country finds itself to-day— 
and our city, too—than this story of 
Nehemiah and his reconstruction task. 
Nor do I know any text which more ac- 
curately suggests at once the spirit of the 
people and the tragedy of unemployment 
than the words: ‘The people had a mind 
to work.” The people of America, the 
people of our city, have a mind to work, 
but there is no work for them to do. The 
economie walls of many people have 
broken down, and the hordes of poverty, 
despair, immorality, starvation, and death 
are pouring through as the Babylonian 
soldiers poured through the break in the 
walls of Jerusalem some twenty-five hun- 
dred years ago! 


-- 


The present unemployment situation is 
desperate. Ever since the crash in the 
stock exchange, we have seen the hand- 
writing dimly written on the wali. But 
the handwriting has grown clearer to 
our eyes as the President of the United 
States has spoken. Presidents have a way 
of postponing actions which seems to con- 
tradict any hoary traditions of the party 
which has elected them. But President 
Hoover, all too reluctant to act, has finally 
looked seriously at the unemployment 
problem, made his appointment of Colonel 
Arthur Woods, issued proclamations for 
industrial leaders to provide work, and 
for State and city governments to enter 
upon an extensive program of public 
works. Some are critical enough to say 
this was a last-minute move made under 
the pressure of a political campaign. Be 
that as it may, no Republican leader will 
invalidate the prosperity tradition of his 
party without very great cause. 
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I happen to be a director of our Family 
Welfare Association and I know, therefore, 
from first-hand contact, that our relief 
work since June has jumped ahead by 
unprecedented leaps and bounds. Our 
Mayor has recently appointed a Civic 
Hmergency Employment Committee to see 
what could be done for Haverhill’s un- 
employed. Our church is honored by hay- 
ing three members on that committee, one 
of whom is your minister, During this 
past week, as a member of a subcommit- 
tee, I have personally interviewed many 
of our unemployed. The office has already 
registered nearly a thousand applicants, 
and the lines outside the door are still 
forming. These people are not “bums”, 
You would know that if you talked with 
them for five minutes. Like the people 
who helped Nehemiah rebuild the walls 
of Jerusalem, they. “[have] a mind to 
work”. “The people [have] a mind to 
work.” It is the immediate task of every 
citizen of our city, as it is of every citizen 
of our country, to find these people work 
and save them from charity. 


oe 


Religious people, therefore, meeting in 
the calm of their sanctuary in tragic 
times such as these, may well ask them- 
selves, “What should be the attitude of 
religious people toward unemployment?’ 

The attitude of religious people should 
be governed by the conviction that the 
problem of unemployment is a religious 
problem. There are some who will say 
that, properly speaking, this problem is 
not a religious problem at all and is there- 
fore of little concern to religious people 
ag, such. It is, they maintain, purely an 
economic problem. My only answer to such 
people is that if they are right, then I 
have no interest whatever in religion. If 
religion is simply a matter of the relation 
of an individual to his God—though this 
is very important—if religion is simply 
a matter of fussing about with the tradi- 
tional properties of the church, symbols, 
services, et cetera—though these have 
their place—then I have devoted myself 
to the wrong work. Religion must be con- 
ceived in such a manner, and acted upon 
in such a manner, that it shall have to 
do with all life everywhere, underlie all 
our problems, and be concerned with all 
our activities. Anything less than this is 
a specialty, not a religion. To think of 
religion in terms of specialism is to be 
sacrilegious! I have never succeeded in 
marking off social and economic problems 
from religion any more than I have suc- 
ceeded in calling schoolhouses secular and 
churches sacred. Is there child labor any- 
where, cruelty crushing the spirit of a 
little child? That is a social problem. That 
is an economic problem. But that is not 
a whit less a religious problem. Any situa- 
tion such as the present one with regard 
to unemployment, defeating the high pur- 
poses of whole families, smashing into 
fragments the dreams of parents for their 
children, opening thousands of doors to 
the wolf of starvation, is a distinct reli- 
gious problem. 

But even if I defined religion in the 
narrowest terms in which some are wont 
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to do, still I would consider the unemploy- 
ment problem a religious problem. There 
is a distinct relationship between the 
spiritual life and the physical life, be- 
tween a man’s stomach and his soul. Social 
workers everywhere will say that unem- 
ployment increases immorality. The old 
adage, “Satan finds something for idle 
hanes to do” applies here. Of course, it 
by no means follows that every person 
out of work becomes an emissary of Satan. 
But if you will study the crime statistics 
during every period of depression, you will 
discover that during such periods the 
figures mount. Many who do not actually 
become criminals enter the vast army of 
the socially useless, the unemployable. 
The tragic fact is that the unemployed 
tend to become the unemployable. 


-- 


Religious people should assume the atti- 
tude that unemployment is due mostly to 
social causes, not to individual ill-doing. 
Many people seem to think that the men 
and women seeking jobs to-day are all 
ne’er-do-wells, hopelessly inefficient, ir- 
retrievably lazy. It is, they say with a 
hopeless gesture, human nature asserting 
itself. Any such attitude is rankly unjust 
and based upon the grossest ignorance. 
It is both irreligious and unintelligent. 


It has always struck me as amaz- 
ingly inconsistent that religious lib- 
erals, who pride themselves on having 
sloughed off the orthodox dictum con- 
cerning the original sinfulness of man, 
yet cherish in their philosophical 
views the idea that human nature is 
something to be spoken ill of, assign- 
ing the cause of every social evil to it, 
and in their economic views hold to 
the economic damnation of certain 
classes because of the ineradicable 
sin of laziness. Some people have es- 
caped from the old orthodoxy in their 
theology, but not in their philosophy 
or economics. Let them reread Chan- 
ning! Let them salvage what is left 
of their religion after needless dis- 
illusionment. 


No person who has a scrap of knowl- 
edge of applied sociology, or who knows 
those who are seeking work to-day, can 
say the cause of unemployment lies in 
personal defects. Personal defects are 
factors, but they are exceedingly minute 
factors. There is not a social worker in 
the country who would say the causes 
of the present unemployment are wholly 
or even largely personal. There is not a 
person who would say this who has served 
at our Civic Emergeny Employment Bu- 
reau this past week. The people we have 
registered are for the most part not lazy, 
inefficient, thriftless. “They [have] a mind 
to work.” Many are skilled workers who 
own their homes, but the taxes are due. 
One father has taken his two boys out of 
college, one a freshman in Clark Univer- 
sity, another a junior at Northeastern. The 
father and his two boys have been unable 
to get a stitch of work to do for over three 
months! They are the victims of a malad- 
justed social order in which both em- 
ployer and employee suffer. 
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This is no place to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the technical difficulties in our 
economic and industrial system which 
often combine to bring about just such a 
period as we are now experiencing; such, 
for example, as the displacement of human 
labor by machines, commonly called the 
technological cause, seasonal fluctuations, 
lack of stabilization in business. This is 
the place to point out that religious people 
ought to assume an attitude toward the 
present crisis which is consistent with 
their religious ideals and the facts every 
intelligent person should know. 

What we need now, moreover, are not 
merely temporary measures of relief, but 
permanent measures of prevention. Relief 
is important. Religious people everywhere 
should do what they can personally for 
the relief of the unemployed, as the Presi- 
dent of our country and the Mayor of our 
city have requested. To help in the relief 
of the present emergency is a religious 
duty. But this, though virtuous, is not 
enough. Religious people must not be 
guilty of stopping here. To stop here is 
simply to follow political leaders. Reli- 
gious people should both lead and follow. 
Here is a chance to do both. We must 
demand something by way of prevention 
be done, and lead in that demand. Shall 
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not the church in this crisis be again 
the conscience of the nation? 

I shall never believe that so remarkable 
a group of business men, industrial and 
financial experts, who are largely re- 
sponsible for the unprecedented wealth 
and position of our country, cannot solve 
this unemployment problem if they would 
tackle it impartially, not as the preju- 
diced proponents of any system, and par- 
ticularly with the desire to make such 
changes in our social order as wisdom 
demands. How they would solve the prob- 
lem, I do not know. I am not an expert 
in economic and industrial matters. 
Neither are any of you. But I believe if 
religious people everywhere who are 
really interested in the masses of the 
people were to demand something by way 
of prevention be done—and now is the 
time to utter such demands—our leaders, 
rather a bit hard of hearing just now, 
would hear and act. In this matter of un- 
employment, America is not unlike the 
little village of renown that had in its 
precincts a highway which ran over a 
dangerous cliff. Instead of building a 
fence along the highway to prevent acci- 
dents, the community placed an ambu- 
lance at the foot of the cliff! We need the 
ambulance of relief, but we must have 
also the fence of prevention. 
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Laymen Preach 


On their Sunday 


Hees the problem of evil to the prob- 
lem of unemployment, Laymen’s Sunday 
speakers. this year ranged in their ser- 
mons and ayoided no question because it 
was difficult. In Unitarian pulpits through- 
out the land on November 16, Laymen 
dealt with the things on which they had 
felt most deeply and thought most con- 
siderably respecting religion, “pure’ and 
“applied”. Sometimes it was a business or 
professional man giving his confession of 
faith; sometimes an expert dealing with 
religion as it related to his field; some- 
times an active lay worker in religion 
seriously considering the objectives of his 
labor. 

Only a tithe of»the sermons delivered 
come in manuscript form to headquarters 
of the Laymen’s League. From sermons on 
hand the following selections are made: 

Henry R. Scott of Boston, Mass., an 
honorary vice-president of the League in 
his sermon at the First Parish Church in 
Gloucester, Mass., put this question: If 
God is all-good and all-powerful, why 
does He allow innocent people to suffer 
and evil to grow in His world? Some per- 
sons, he said, answer this question by 
saying that there is no God. Others say 
He is not almighty. But if we think of 
God, not as an earthly judge but as the 
creative Will to Good, and recognize His 
purpose throughout ages and ages of ever- 
lasting growth, we find that we are given 
the power of the Spirit to withstand suf- 
fering, to make of sorrow a cleansing 
discipline, and to overcome evil with good. 
The life and the cross of Christ prove that 
this victory can be won. 


To a certain extent, there will always 
be a certain mystery about pain and 
suffering, Mr. Scott said. Finite man can- 
not be expected to understand the infi- 
nite purposes of God. The important thing 
for us is to serve in the long struggle 
against evil as co-workers with God—who 
takes His own share of the suffering; and 
to turn our own suffering into some good. 

Facing a real condition of suffering, an- 
other preacher was pointed. “The modern 
industrial worker is not in as secure a posi- 
tion with regard to the elementary neces- 
sities of life as the farmer's horse or cow, or 
the city dweller’s dog”, said Dr. Ellery F. 
Reed, director of the Trounstine Founda- 
tion, in his address on “The Relationship of 
the Church to Unemployment” before the 
congregation of the First Unitarian Church 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. When the worker's 
small resources are exhausted during a 
period of unemployment, he is often com- 
pelled to appeal to organized charity to 
keep his family from starvation. “This, I 
submit”, declared Dr. Reed, “is an eternal 
disgrace to our civilization. It will be re- 
corded by historians of some future time 
as an evidence of the strange crudity and 
cruelty of the social order of the twentieth 
century.” 

The evils of unemployment arise out 
of the fact that we have a new social 
order which has not as yet given a secure 
position to the worker. Such depressions 
as the present are symptomatic of a mal- 
adjusted and uncontrolled system of pro- 
duction and distribution. In the main, 
these evils are not attributable to per- 
sonal failings on the part of the workers 
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or to exploitative tendencies on the part 
of the employers, although both of these 
are in the picture. 

Recommending unemployment insur- 
ance as one specific relief, Dr. Reed saw 
the solution of the larger problem in “so- 
cial engineering, so that man may exercise 
over the vast mechanism of social life 
something like the effective control that 
he now exercises over his machines and 
over some of the physical forces of 
nature’. 

Human motivation for such an end 
must be added. Therein lies the task of 
the church. “Unemployment is a chal- 
lenge to the church, because there is no 
other great institution definitely devoted 
to moral and ethical values. Is it too 
much to hope that the religion of the 
future will develop splendid and powerful 
leadership in the direction of social re- 
form and reconstruction? 

With like vision, Herbert C. Parsons, 
Massachusetts commissioner of probation, 
said at Woburn, Mass.: 

“Love is the fulfilling of the law. Down 
through nineteen centuries of time there 
eame these precepts of the teacher in 


- whose name his followers gather for guid- 


ance in all the concerns of their daily 
lives. 

“Tt is claimed for our own time that 
it is more than all other periods marked 
by a humanitarian impulse. It is claimed 
as distinctive of the twentieth century 
that it has brought the greatest advance 
in human history toward a really con- 
siderate treatment of the distressed and 
the disadvantaged, and there is a rich 
measure of justification for the claim. It 
does not go unchallenged. 

“Social reformers find ample points for 
attack upon an economic system which 
they charge with denying equality of op- 
portunity and justice in the distribution 
of fully earned benefits. They valiantly 
hold it accountable for the evils which 
beset the social order. They scoff at the 
ameliorations of the consequences as tri- 
fling palliatives, through which attention 
is diverted from the sources and causes. 

“Not to join issue, not to suspend the 
effort to improve the common lot, even 
though it is a dealing with end results, 
until inequalities and unfairnesses are 
quite removed, it remains a warrantable 
occupation of thought and endeavor to 
make the instruments for betterment 
more effective and to give them wider 
play.” 

The church, however, can do its best 
toward the solution of the social problems 
of the day by nourishing the spiritual life 
of the individual, in the opinion of Mal- 
colm ©. Rees, administrative vice-presi- 
dent of the League, who preached at West 
Roxbury, Mass. He said: 

“To me the greatest purpose of the 
church is to make its people feel that 
there is a guiding spirit or force govern- 
ing the universe. Without this thought 
the church has really little to offer. 

“It is quite true that the church should 
exert a powerful influence on the social 
and economic problems of the day, but 
its influence in these lines will be most 


effective only as it brings to its people 


the highest conception of life, its purposes 
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and ideals. The church which disregards 
the social conditions of our age will have 
a difficult time surviving. There is no 
question about that. But the method of 
approach is very important. It is en- 
tirely conceivable that many of our lay- 
men are in a far better position to judge 
of a particular economic condition than 
the minister or the church, and no de- 
cision can be reached on any of these 
questions without exhaustive study, which 
usually is not practicable. The church 
has its great opportunity in influencing 
the lives of its people, and the effect of 
high and splendid lives is ever widening 
in its scope.” 

This process can also go on in the pub- 
lic schools. Alfred R. Mack, principal of 
Memorial High School in Middleboro, 
Mass., preaching in the First Unitarian 
Chureh of that town, declared: “In our 
teaching of the growing generation, we 
must realize that the attitude or ideals 
instilled are all important. We must build 
character. Every subject taught in school 
must be taught indirectly to this end.’ 

Religion is “a quest for the good life’, 
was the thesis developed at Needham, 
Mass., by George G. Davis, executive sec- 
retary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, who preached also at Melrose, 
Mass., November 28, and will speak again 
at Roslindale, Mass., December 13. 

“Tt is a quest for a good life here and 
now in this world, the only world I know, 
for man, the highest development that 
I know in the universe. The good life I 
seek is first of all a shared life, a life 
that is good not for myself alone, nor for 
my family, friends, and neighbors, but 
the best life for all men everywhere. This 
good life must be sought in the homes, the 
factories and offices, and in the clubs, 
where we live and work and play. There 
is so much of joy and fineness, of idealism 
and sacrifice, of aspiration and accom- 
plishment in life to-day, that I need no 
hopes of immortality or thoughts of sal- 
vation to keep me keen on the quest of a 
still better life that may be man’s for the 
taking.” 

The divinity within all of us is the 
foundation on which we build our “many 
mansions” for the greater life beyond, said 
Albert Andrews, preaching at Hopedale, 
Mass. And the building materials are love, 
faith, service, obedience, charity, hope, 
and prayer. 

“Building a Faith to Live By,’ was the 
theme for addresses by Ival McPeak, sec- 
retary of the League, at the churches in 
Uxbridge and Mendon, Mass. They grew 
out of the recently announced purpose of 
the League to interest its members in 
helping spiritually unsettled people work 
out their own religious faith. Such a faith, 
Mr. McPeak said, can best be built up on 
the basis of two undisputed facts: first. 
man’s idealisms, his struggles toward 
truth, justice, beauty, his passion for per- 
fection ; second, the emergence of all these 
values in a universe which, on the whole, 
sustains man’s endeavors to cultivate 
them. He showed how religion, considered 
as man’s ideal adjustment to himself, to 
others, and to the universe, is based on 
these two fundamental facts, and how 
the difference between humanist and the- 
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ist consists largely in how far each one 
feels justified in making the adventure of 
faith beyond this field of fact. 

Speaking on “Church and State in the 
Twentieth Century”, at Fitchburg, Mass., 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, thus ex- 
plained their ideal relationship: 

“Organized religion is in one sense a 
bureau of ethical standards; and, while 
it is not its task to direct the technical 
affairs of government, national or inter- 
national, or the technical machinery of 
industry, it is its task to see that all of 
our social institutions, the state included, 
are continuously subjected to a rigorous 
examination as to their underlying ethi- 
cal values. And when, as will always be 
the case, the church finds that the ethical 
aspects of government, industry, the fam- 
ily, or other social institutions, fall short 
of the highest ideals of religion, then it 
is the task of the church to restate those 
ideals, to bring them convincingly to the 
attention of its membership, and to in- 
sist that its members, so far as they 
ean, use their influence in their private 
and public capacities to raise the 
standards.” 


How to Find God 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 


When I am asked, Where is God? or 
how to find God, I like best to answer: 
Look for Him in Nature and in your own 
soul as these are interpreted not by our 
theologians or by some of the duller-eyed 
scientists, but by our better, our deeper- 
seeing poets. For example: Go into your 
closet alone, or out under the still heavens 
at night, and with quiet earnestness re- 
peat to yourself the two following short 
poems, and see if they do not open your 
eyes—the eyes of your deeper and truer 
self—to a spirit, a presence, a-reality, in- 
describable but undeniable, kin to your- 
self, yet infinitely greater and higher than 
yourself, that you cannot possibly escape, 
and would not if you could, and that you 
are unable to call by any lower or other 
name than God. 


Who Thou art I know not, 
But this much I know; 

Thou has set the Pleiades 
In a silver row; 

Thou hast sent the trackless winds, 
Loose upon their way; 

Thou has reared a colored wall 
’Twixt the night and day; 

Thou hast made the flowers to blow, 
And the stars to shine; 

Hid rare gems and richest ore 
In the tunneled mine. 

But, chief of all thy wondrous work, 
Supreme of all thy plan, 

Thou has put an upward reach 
In the heart of Man! 

(Harry Kemp.) 


There is enough of God 
In the heart of a rose, 
In the smile of a child, 
In the dewy blossoms of dawn, 
To prove 
That Beauty is the Soul of Him, 
That Love is His scepter, 
And that al! things created by Him 
Do face, not the night, 
But Eternal Morning. 
(AuTHOR UNKNOWN.) 
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Two Unitarian Traditions 


HEN A MAN of insight comes into the fellow- 

ship of our free churches, he soon learns that 
we are of two traditions. These clear distinctions 
make us interesting, but they also take much from 
our united effectiveness. 

First, there is the cultural strain in Unitarian- 
ism, which first expressed itself in literary ex- 
cellence. The humanities were sublimated into a re- 
ligion. The prophets were poets and essayists, even 
in the pulpit. It was a question of good manners 
in the field of religious ideas. The prevailing doc- 
trinal beliefs were hard and unlovely, and Unita- 
rians brought graciousness to religion. Questions of 
taste became of more importance than accuracy of 
theological concepts. A certain gentleness of per- 
sonal relationship was more to be desired than revyo- 
lutionizing the religious order. The amenities of 
social intercourse were cultivated with a supreme 
regard for propriety. 

Thus it came about that the emphasis in studies 
was reflective and historical rather than creative 
and controversial. Men were much more concerned, 
for instance, with the story of the sects than they 
were in making a great new communion of original 
freedom and ideas. To this day our cultural tradi- 
tion has only a secondary interest in the pioneering 
of thought, for such a course is comparatively rude 
work, or at least it is sure to encounter opposition 
and criticism. We say, “Let us avoid a row and 
keep peace with our neighbors.” 

In its popular form of expression, this means 
that it doesn’t make any difference what you be- 
lieve, so long as you are a gentleman. Some still 
say that. Such is the tradition; and yet observe this 
paradox: The men who are remembered, while the 
others are forgot, are those who were dissatisfied 
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with the things that were believed, and said so. 
Some of them did so with gentleness; for example, 
Channing. Others spared nothing in their revolu- 
tionary crusade; for example, Parker. Those who 
followed their course were the makers of the other 
tradition of Unitarianism. Many of them moved out 
from New England, and in the West created 
churches and the imponderable adyenturous spirit 
which persists to this day. 

One must not suppose that they were men lack- 
ing refinement; they simply regarded the other 
thing as of greater importance. For these a great 
new idea was more to be desired than much fellow- 
ship with real or near orthodoxy. It is true that 
among these men there were those who violated the 
canons of good form; and some of them erred in 
more important respects. This is inevitable when 
freedom is granted to all alike. But they were 
pioneers. Such there are to this time. Even our in- 
stitutions reflect what we mean. They differ in em- 
phasis. In Chicago, at the Meadville Theological 
School, there is more of this virile adventure among 
the students than there is in the Theological School 
of Harvard University. The tradition in the one is 
insistent upon a new theology, and in the other there 
is primary interest in the history of theology and 
the observation of religion as a phenomenon to be 
interpreted, and, some would say, not so much to 
be actively experienced and vigorously propagated. 

It is plain that if there are these two unparallel 
lines of tradition with us, we cannot hope to do 
great things as a body. We are not, as a matter of 
fact, one body, if we are so divided. 

We make these observations for what they 
signify. To us in our editorial function, serving the 
whole fellowship, it is a matter of supreme obliga- 
tion to see the situation steadily and see it whole, 
and to keep reporting it so that every man and 
woman of either tradition will approach sym- 
pathetically toward the other, that we may build 
up the churches in perfect truth. A partisan among 
us makes strife and destroys the good of the cause. 
A compromiser is no better, because he silences him- 
self on the things that must be said and lived. A 
liberal, a true Unitarian, sees the golden mean and 
endeavors to realize the two traditions in his own 
being in order first to be a balanced person, and 
then, in the spirit of brotherly love, to spread his 
influence as a power throughout the fellowship and 
the world. He is one in whom the two traditions 
are met and transformed in a new genius infinitely 
greater than the sum of the other two. It is a fresh 
creation, a reborn creative power of light and truth, 
of love and peace, growing from more to more. And 
of such is the building of the churches. 


Forty-five Million Children 


ORTY-FIVE MILLION CHILDREN stir this 
nation. President Hoover counted them over, 
and said so. It was at the White House Conference 
of Child Health and Protection, November 19 to 22. 
With the dignity of a statesman and the mighty 
government over which he presides, he added: “If 
we could have but one generation of properly born, 
trained, educated, and healthy children, a thousand 
other problems of government would vanish.” That 
is perfect truth, 
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Because there are nearly ten millions of our chil- 
dren—think of it!—who fall short of the normal 
standard, our great humanitarian Chief Executive, 
aided by his friend and colleague, Secretary Ray 
Lyman Wilbur of the Department of the Interior, 
called together three thousand persons, both expert 
and ordinary, at their own expense, to consider a 
series of facts gathered by twelve hundred leading 
social workers and those allied with them, on the 
state of the children’s physical, mental, and moral 
health. 

For a whole year this regiment of investigators 
worked without ceasing, and their findings filled 
hundreds of pages and made hundreds of thousands 
of pulsing human words. Their hearers were from 
every State in the Union, who would understand in 
part what it all meant, go back and talk about it, 
and in due season get the whole Nation child- 
minded. That magnificent end is already in process. 

Leadership of human intelligence and humaniz- 
ing skill was in the three thousand listeners and 
students who sat through intense sessions in Con- 
stitution Hall for three days and three nights. No 
one who was there will ever look upon a little child 
again as he once did. It is the country’s holiest 
common cause. The reason it is so is simple. Here 
is fresh life emerging. Secretary Wilbur, in a mem- 
orable sentence, declared, “Life is our only real pos- 
session.’’ It is the business of high politics to take 
hold of this life, this one asset. Even in the case of 
the afflicted, the crippled, the handicapped, life is 
on the credit side. The preservation and enlarge- 
ment of child life has thus become the official busi- 
ness of the Government of the United States. Here 
is leadership, indeed. 


A Moody Person 


CCORDING TO DEFINITION, a mood is “a 
dominant state of consciousness”. It is usually 
emotional. To-day the word is used unfavorably 
rather than otherwise. A moody person is regarded 
as pathological. That is explained by the fact that. 
one gets in a mood by too much concentration on 
a given idea. Usually it is something unhappy. We 
call it worry. The new name for it, when it becomes 
full-grown and fixed, is “complex”. 

There is no doubt that this state of mind can be 
prevented. We write from experience that the way 
to do it is not difficult. Remember that life is com- 
posed not of one thing but of a number of things. 
Diversify your interests. One must face, let us say, 
an almost overwhelming condition in life. Our ad- 
vice is do not face it too long. There are many 
varieties in the dramatic scene of life, and each 
and all must have their proper regard. Turn from 
the untoward fact, especially if it assumes the 
dimensions of what we call a disaster, and learn 
wisdom quickly by seeing life, and in particular 
your own life, whole. There are many good elements 
that have to be counted and fitted into the frame 
of your personal fortune. The consideration of them 
all will relieve the mental pressure upon that one 
unfavorable aspect and give you a balanced mind. 

How we get into a mood, or moods, for with some 
of us they are many, is no secret. Generally we do 
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not deliberately will to a mood. We are taken off 
guard and let ourselves slip. We lack at such times 
full control of our wills. This means that we do not 
keep our minds reined to our lively intelligence. 
Whatever comes into our head is likely to have its 
own way, so to speak. We ought to act as a vigilant, 
policeman over our consciousness. 

People are likely to get into many moods, rather 
than only one. If they are tired, disappointed, have 
failed or are neglected, they proceed in the most 
irrational, rambling, and depressed manner to the 
silliest conclusions. Usually they forget their drab 
vagaries when they mingle with people and get to 
their work. Especially they forget when they do 
something for others who need help. 

Life holds a large balance of good and satisfac- 
tion for virtually all of us, and we are sensible when 
we believe that and make it our predominant mood. 
Such a cheerful attitude, no matter what the ex- 
ternal facts may be, is the right thing for the mind. 
Of that we are persuaded. Bad becomes worse if we 
do not believe it. If darkness is round about, let 
there be this light of common sense. Then there will 
be no lazy wandering of the mind into moods. Cir- 
cumstance cannot have a fell clutch upon the per- 
son who controls the inner works. Once having got 
this mastery for oneself, go out and let other people 
see your good works, and tell them how, if they give 
you the opportunity. 


Of Threefold Liberalism 


MONG PARTY NAMES is there any which 
lacks definiteness so much as “liberalism”? In 
religion as in politics, its poor rating is the same. 
Unlike “conservatism”, “liberalism” has a way of 
spreading out a thin and loose content. Its lack of 
mental substance as ordinarily understood makes 
its practical advance in church and state a diffi- 
cult task. We think “Orion”, writing in The Spec- 
tator, of London, helps to give pith and power to 
the liberal in the following passage from a provoca- 
tive article. 


Liberalism in its old form—the power which many of us 
learned to know when we were young—was three things [says 
“Orion” ]. First of all, it was a belief in political liberty; and 
as such a belief, after beginning in a negative way and de- 
manding freedom from government, it turned into a positive 
form and demanded freedom in government—freedom achieved 
by the participation of all in the solemn burden of social 
self-discipline. 

Next, it was a belief in religious liberty; and this belief, too, 
if it long showed a negative face and took the form of a 
protest against the privileges of the established and the disa- 
bilities of the unestablished, had also a positive core—a core 
which, in this issue, was always there from the very first—a 
core of passionate conviction in what Vane and his fellows eall 
“soul-liberty”. The liberty of the free Christian man to think 
his way through life, and to think his own thoughts about the 
world beyond it—this was perhaps the deepest element in the 
older liberal tradition. 

Finally, the old form of liberalism, as it was a belief in 
political and in religious liberty, became also, under the influ- 
ence of Burke and Adam Smith (for Burke as well as Adam 
Smith was among the economists), a belief in economic liberty 
—a belief in the right of each man to manage his businéss, 
at any rate so far as the State was concerned, on his own 
account and by his own lights. These were the three liberties 
which liberalism professed; and briefly its creed was a creed 
of “the free man in the free State”, voting freely, worshiping 
freely, trading freely—standing erect, and limited only by the 
self-imposed limitation of the free and liberal State. 
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Bookland 


The Tide Comes In 


Unquestionably, last year’s literary output, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, was, with few exceptions, chiefly distinguished by mediocrity.. 
Few works of outstanding excellence came from the publishers. Already, 
among the books which have recently appeared, a change for the better is 
manifest. After a season of ebb, the tide is coming in. Certainly, the lover 
of good reading has nothing to complain of concerning conditions which 
have brought out such biographies as Carl Van Doren’s Swift, Professor 
Fuess’s Daniel Webster, and Henry James’s monumental Life of Presi- 
dent Eliot. Add to these Mark Sullivan’s third volume of Our Times, 
E. F. Benson’s As We Were, Masefield’s The Wanderer of Liverpool, 
together with novels of the excellence of Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s 
Philippa, Dorothy Canfield’s The Deepening Stream, and Galsworthy’s 
new collection of Forsyte stories, to say nothing of sundry books of 
travel, theology, and philosophy, and it is plain that readers are now 
confronted with an embarrassment of riches. Our problem is what to 


choose. 


Black Dan 


AL ats dis 
DANIEL WepsterR. By Claude Moore Fuess. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company. Two 


Volumes. $10.00. 


The professor of English at Phillips 
Andover is rapidly forging to the front 
rank of contemporary biographers. Each 
book that comes from his pen reveals an 
added sureness of touch, saner judgment, 
warmer human sympathies, a firmer ex- 
ercise of his craft. A definite evolution of 
his gifts is plainly traceable in the trinity 
of lives of American public men which he 
has written. His Caleb Cushing was well 
done. Even better was his Rufus Choate. 
But best of all is his Daniel Webster. In 
this work, his talents come full circle. Of 
it he may well be proud; for, in these two 
handsome volumes, the reader has what 
is likely to be recognized as the final, 
authoritative biography of the godlike 
Daniel. It has been long in coming. Since 
Webster died at Marshfield, in 1852, many 
books have been written about him, 
sketches, reminiscences, as well as not a 
few full-fledged lives. Within the past 
year, no less than three have been pro- 
duced. But all, for sundry reasons, have 
proved inadequate. Even works as carefully 
constructed as the two-volume Life by 
Henry Cabot Lodge have failed to do full 
justice to Webster’s many-sided person- 
ality. It has remained for Dr. Fuess to 
produce a study of the man and his work 
characterized by sympathetic insight, 
charity, scholarship, candor, and imparti- 
ality. His book gives ample evidence of 
having been written without partisanship 
or preconceived opinions, only after long 
and painstaking investigation of the docu- 
ments in evidence had created a clear-cut 
impression of his subject in something 
like his habit as he lived. Here is “noth- 
ing extenuate”, nor aught set down either 
with malice or partisan bias of any kind. 
The result is that we have not only a life- 
like portrait of Webster bearing ample 
evidences of authenticity, but along with 
it what amounts to a substantial history 


A. R. H. 


of the period in which he lived and his 
relationship thereto. In fact, following the 
fashion of an elder day, the work might 
well have been entitled “The Life and 
Times of Daniel Webster”. For that, in 
actual truth, is what it is—a graphic pic- 
ture of life in these United States, social 
and political, as it transpired during the 
half-century when Webster dominated it 
as its most conspicuous figure. From it the 
reader can gain as much information con- 
cerning the fundamental principles under- 
lying American civilization, from 1800 
to 1850, as he is likely to derive from a 
dozen histories. P 

What impresses us, first of all, is the 
enormous amount of labor which has gone 
into the creation of this work. Apparently, 
concerning his subject, the author has 
read almost everything. The bibliography 
at the end of the volumes, as well as the 
foot-note references appearing on almost 
every page, bear eloquent witness to the 
care with which he has approachel his 
task. Evidently, scarcely a source of in- 
formation has been ignored; yet so skill- 
fully has the material been assimilated 
that there is no suggestion of pedantry. 
Dr. Fuess writes seriously. There are 
touches of humor, but of a kind more 
subtle than direct. Under his hand Webster 
grows, and as his figure develops, curiously 
enough, his biographer takes on not a few 
of the characteristics which distinguished 
Webster’s own personality from those of 
his contemporaries. Unconsciously, the 
writing becomes more and more dignified, 
statuesque; though, fortunately, it always 
falls short of the pomposity which was 
manifestly one of the conspicuous weak- 
nesses of the famous orator and statesman. 
The author, we incline to believe, could 
have escaped imparting to his pages this 
atmosphere of brooding solemnity if he 
had scattered more anecdotes of Webster 
through his chapters, instead of reserving 
them for his final sections, where a some- 
what lighter touch is plainly manifest. Be 
that as it may, obviously it is the real 
Webster who emerges from these pages, a 
ponderous figure, in many ways titanic, 
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continually moving in an atmosphere of 
tragic gloom. We are made to see how he 
was essentially a product of his time and 
his particular environment; and although 
it is not always easy to feel the personal 
magnetism attributed to the man by his 
biographer and his contemporaries, Dr. 
Fuess does make us understand why by 
multitudes of his fellow-countrymen he 
was regarded with adoration. For no other 
American, save, perhaps, Washington and 
Roosevelt, was ever idolized to a like 
degree. 

To one portion of this biography most 
readers are likely to turn with particular 
curiosity—that which deals with Webster’s 
famous Seventh of March oration. And 
they will not be disappointed. By a care- 
ful assembling of all the facts available, 
and an impartial weighing of the eyi- 
dence, Dr. Fuess reaches a_ conclusion 
which has all the earmarks of veracity. 
Dispassionately, he proves that the abo- 
litionist accusation of faithlessness and 
political ambition on Webster’s part, the 
moral tragedy pictured in Whittier’s 
“Ichabod” and Parker’s famous sermon. 
was wholly baseless. In 1850, the Union 
was on the brink of dissolution, nearer 
than, even now, most people realize. Not 
because he wanted to be President, but 
solely to save the day by tiding the country 
over a dangerous crisis, Webster spoke as 
he did, in advocacy of the Missouri Com- 
promise; and though he was excoriated 
by the fanatics and lost the confidence of 
thousands of New Englanders, he did suc- 
ceed in his purpose. By postponing the 
impending rebellion for another ten years, 
unquestionably he saved the Union. Thus, 
the Seventh of Mareh speech, instead of 
being the treacherous plea, of an ambitious 
politician, was, in reality, the utterance 
of a statesman loyal to that dream of 


union which was the ruling passion of his 


entire life. 

The Webster who in this work comes 
alive was no saint, but a very human per- 
son. He had his weaknesses—many | of 
them. Judged by modern standards, the 
morality of not a few of his transactions 
is open to serious question. Upon his gifts 
as orator and statesman rest his primary 
claims to fame. Far from being a great 
lawyer, for the winning of his cases he 
depended less upon thoroughness of prep- 
aration than upon inspiration and the in- 
fluence of his impressive personality. Con- 
servatism incarnate, in both houses of Con- 
gress and during his terms of service in 
two cabinets as Secretary of State, he 
rendered distinguished service. As a public 
speaker, he had positive genius; no other 
American in this can be compared to him. 
The rise of this son of a New Hampshire 
farmer, by his own efforts, to the seats of 
the mighty is one of the dramatic chapters 
in our native biography. Rich in moral 
lessons, both of inspiration and warning, 
it has waited overlong to be narrated with 
fairness, imagination, and power. Now this 
has been done. 


Vital Religion 
THIncs I KNow IN Renicion. By Joseph 


Fort Newton, New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$2.00. 


This book is so thoroughly fine in spirit, 
so clearly not made but created, that the 
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critical spirit loses itself in appreciation. 
The chapters on what the author knows 
in religion are sermons that make the 
reader incline to think about them, and 
wish to talk about them, and they hold him 
to review them in more than the review- 
er’s sense of the word. Dr. Newton has 
become one of the preachers of the time. 
If the preacher’s passion is now and 
then a bit overflowing, there is always 
steadiness with it, and scholarship com- 
bined with sound sense underlies all. No 
humanist could have more that is human 
in his religion, and Dr. Newton’s probe 
reaches with sure touch the trouble with 
some varieties of this elusive ambiguity 
we might call the modern Proteus. A 
novelty in sermons is the one preached to 
college students, to which are added the 
criticisms and comments made afterwards, 
with his clever rejoinders. They make a 
kind of snapshot of what a preacher has 
to face, and it would benefit preachers if 
they oftener knew what people say when 
they get a chance to talk back. The cer- 
tainty the title expresses is justified by the 
fact that these sermons are testimonies of 
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experience, growing out of experience 
which no controversial dealing can gain- 
say. J. W. D. 


A Little English Girl 


PHILIPPA. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

There is no doubt about it. Anne Doug- 
las Sedgwick knows how to write, and 
she knows feminine psychology. Already, 
she has established a secure reputation 
as one of the leading novelists of her 
generation. Her books are distinguished 
by pure English, sympathy, clear insight 
into the processes current in human nature, 
imagination, and descriptive powers of no 
mean order. Her taste and judgment are 
impeccable. No woman writer of her time, 
and few male novelists, can be compared 
with her for sureness of touch and the 
ability to probe a given set of human re- 
lationships to its depths. In Philippa, she 
adds another to the already long line of 
portraits of women she has painted with 
vivid skill. This time, her heroine is a 
young English girl involved in a situation 
essentially modern. The story is Madame 
de Selincourt’s contribution to the problem 
of divorce, especially as it applies to the 
children of divoreed parents. Her approach 
to it is, however, completely original, her 
aim being to reveal the havoc wrought 
upon a sensitive nature during adolescence 
by a domestic tragedy for which she is 
in no way responsible. Philippa, in her 
early teens, sees her mother, whom she 
loves, divorced by her father, whom she 
adores. Subsequently, he marries a woman 
she hates, who eventually divorces him, 
The various states of mind entering into 
this four-sided relationship, the thoughts 
and feelings shared by these four people, 
particularly the influence wrought by the 
daughter upon its development, and its 
bearing upon her own character—these 
make up the story. The three woman are 
presented with masterly power. Beth, the 
faded, gentle mother; Cosima Brandon, 
the other woman in the case; Philippa her- 
self,—these could scarcely be better. The 
strength and weakness of each is made 
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wholly convincing. Especially Philippa, 
her love for her father, her fondness for 
her mother, her impulses and ideals, above 
all, the growing hardness of a nature 
youthful, refined, impressionable, and es- 
sentially serious-minded,—these grow be- 
fore the reader’s eyes. It is all completely 
true to life. The men, or rather the man, 
of the story is not handled with equal 
success. Like other masculine characters 
in other novels by the same writer, Aldous 
Wyntringham is drawn by a less sym- 
pathetic hand. Yet his selfishness and 
thoughtless cruelty are sufficiently con- 
vincing. The book, as a whole, comes near 
to being a great novel. We are inclined to 
consider it one of the best its author has 
produced. Certainly, so far, it is the out- 
standing novel of the current season. For 
delicacy, refined art, and sheer genius, no 
other story recently published comes any- 
where near it. AR. H. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


The Faith of Burroughs 


THn RELIGION or JOHN BurRRoucus. By 
Clifford H. Osborne. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, $1.25. 

John Burroughs was a lover of nature, 
and his religion was the response of his 
soul to the beauty of the earth and skies 
and the glory of human life. He had not 
much patience with those who got their 
religion out of books and sought for God 
in ancient miracles. He expressed a gentle 
disdain for “people who know all about 
God and His plans”. The author traces the 
development of Burroughs’ religious 
thought by copious quotations from his 
writings. John Burroughs acknowledged 
Emerson, Walt Whitman, and Wordsworth 
as his spiritual guides, and found little 
to help him in the popular Christian 
theology. He regarded himself as ‘“funda- 
mentally religious”, but he was repelled 
by irrational doctrines of the churches. To 
him “the very essence of religion’ was 
“love, reverence, wonder, unworldliness, 
and devotion to ideal truth’. It was “ra- 
tionalism touched with mysticism and 
warm with poetic emotion”, He said “the 
lover of nature and of the good and 
beautiful is the truly religious.man”, and 
“the perfect flower of religion opens in 
the soul only when all self-secking is 
abandoned”. 
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Having spent his life in study, John 
Burroughs, like Browning’s Paracelsus, 
reached this conclusion: “To know is not 
all; it is only half. To love is the other 
half. Nothing can take the place of love. 
Love is the measure of life; only so far 
as we love do we really live.” In the 
Christian faith, that is the summary of 
spiritual wisdom; in professing it and in 
seeking to live by it, John Burroughs fol- 
lowed Christ. We commend this excellent 
book to all lovers of the great naturalist 
and to all who fear that religion must 
perish if established theological beliefs 
are abandoned. W. A.V. 


Mrs. Eddy Once More 


Mary Baker Eppy: A Lirs-Size PorTRAIT. 
By Lyman P. Powell. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $5.00. 


Inevitably, this biography of the founder 
of Christian Science invites comparison 
with the Dakin Life, published last year. 
They are about as much alike as a Sargent 
canvas and a chromo such as we used to 
have given us with a pound of tea. Both, 
it is true, deal with the same woman and 
her career. But in the one, painted with 
slashing strokes, the author of Science 
and Health is vividly portrayed. In spite 
of her faults, she appears a gallant, very 
human figure, possessing not a few of 
the qualities of true greatness. In the 
other, the heroine of this strange, event- 
ful history is about as lifelike as a crayon 
portrait, from whose features all lines 
and wrinkles have been smoothed care- 
fully away and every suggestion of im- 
perfection has been removed, the result 
being a dear old lady who is just too sweet 
for anything. Mr. Powell has had the privi- 
lege of consulting all the documents now 
in the possession of the Christian Science 
Chureh. He writes seriously, without a 
particle of humor, manifestly eager to do 
full justice to his subject. Obviously his 
motto is, We aim to please. Warily he 
skates over thin ice, handling very gently 
the many elements in his subject’s dra- 
matic career which arouse discussion. Ma- 
licious animal magnetism; the relations 
of this much-married lady to her succes- 
sive husbands, to her son, to Dr. Quimby ; 
sundry curious incidents during her vaga- 
bond years before success came; her ex- 
periences with various students, Ahrens, 
Richard Kennedy, Mrs. Stetson, Mrs. 
Woodbury, and others—all these are 
touched upon very gingerly, in practically 
every instance more by insinuation than 
by direct statement, the blame being laid 
at the door, not of Mrs. Eddy, but of 
those who failed to see with her eye to 
eye. The book is a handsome one, well 
printed on fine paper, lavishly illustrated 
with plates, every one of which bears the 
legend: “Copyright by the First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, in Boston. Used by 
permission.” Certainly, no effort will be 
made by the Christian Scientists to sup- 
press it. Instead of being placed . upon 
their Index of forbidden reading, we pre- 
dict for it a wide circulation among the 
faithful. The candid seeker for truth will, 
however, find it too one sided to be alto- 
gether convincing. A. BR. H. 
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The Wind’s House 


MARY RITCHIE WARD 


The little girl woke early with the feel- 
ing that something pleasant was going to 
happen. 

“Just what was it?’ she wondered. She 
really wasn’t quite wide-awake yet. Then 
in a flash she remembered. This was the 
day—of course it was!—that she was 
going to climb the high hill behind the 
farmhouse. 

Ever since the family had moved to the 
new farm place, she had wanted to climb 
the hill; but at first the weather had been 
bad, and then other things had happened 
to prevent her going. 

There was something strange about the 
hill. A tiny stream came tumbling down 
its steep side; tall pine trees shaded it; 
there were outcropping rocky ledges that 
the little girl suspected to be the hiding 
places of pretty wild flowers. All of these 
things were very lovely, but there was 
nothing strange about any of them, of 
course. 

But what did seem very strange indeed 
was the fact that every single day, usually 
about the middle of the morning, the wind 
came blowing down the mountainside, and 
eyery single night, without fail, the wind 
went puffing back up the mountainside 
again. 

Sometimes the wind was soft and gentle 
and sweet-singing; sometimes it was wild 
and boisterous; but no matter what the 
weather, down came the wind in the morn- 
ing and back it went at night. 

The little girl had asked the neighbor 
boy about it. 

“That’s the way the wind blows around 
here’, he said. “I don’t know why—it 
just does.” 

But that explanation did 
the little girl at all. 

“The wind must live at the top of the 
hill’, she decided. “In the morning it 
comes down to the valley to do its work. 
Then when it has swept the dust from 
the highway, and scattered the seeds and 
spread the rain clouds all about, it is 
tired and goes back home to rest.” 

And to-day she was going up to find the 
wind’s house. If she set out early, she 
might find the wind at home. To surprise 
the West Wind--that was her plan. 

Grandma had a lunch ready for the little 
girl and a good-by kiss as well. Her father 
had decided that the hillside was a per- 
fectly safe place for even a very little 
girl. She planned to follow the stream up 
the hill and to leave a trail of pebbles to 
mark her way as well. Of course she'd 
probably be able to look down on the 
farmhouse all the way, but it made it 
seem more truly like a great adventure 
to mark her way. 

She giggled as she laid the first pebble 
right on her own doorstep. “I want to be 
sure of coming back to my very own fam- 
ily”, she said. 
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Across the kitchen garden she went, 
around the edge of the pasture, over the 
stile, and on to Pebbly Brook. She fol- 
lowed the mossy banks of the stream 
until she came to a pretty waterfall. There 
she stopped to eat her lunch. Then, as 
she went on climbing, she began to hear 
the murmur of the wind. 

She was nearing the crest of the hill, 
when, just around a bend in the stream, 
which was now not much more than a 
trickle of water among the pebbles, she 
came suddenly onto the mouth of a cave. 
Such a pretty place it was! Great rocks 
were piled up, Ferns grew about the en- 
tranee, and a graceful gourd vine clam- 
bered over the high, arched doorway. In- 
side of the cave the wind was singing— 
singing softly. 

“Now just what should you do when 
you call on the wind?’ the little girl 
wondered. “Should you knock on the door 
or just walk right in? And what should 
you say to be very polite?’ 

All at once the low crooning of the 
wind broke into a boisterous song. Louder 
and louder it rose. The little girl sprang 
to the mouth of the cave only to find that 
it was not really a cave after all—she 
could look right through it out to the blue 
sky on the other side of the hill, Through 
the rocky archway the wind came sweep- 
ing, and over it and from all sides of it. 

“Ho! Ho! Ho!” laughed the wind. “Ho! 
Ho! Ho! Ho!” 

It shrieked with laughter. It shouted 
and whistled and tossed the little girl’s 
hair all about her face. As it went sweep- 
ing by, the wind shook the gourd vine and 
a pretty little gourd fell right at the 
little girl’s feet. 

“For you”, cried the wind. “For 
you-u-u-uuuuu !’’., At least it sounded like 
that to the little girl. 

She picked up the pretty thing. Then, 
with outstretched arms and flying hair 
she ran, racing with the wind. But she 
grew tired before the wind did; so she 
stopped to gather goldenrod and ferns and 
Blackeyed Susans. When she reached her 
home at the end of the pebble trail, she 
laid the flowers in her grandmother’s lap. 

“Such an adventure as I’ve had’, she 
said with a happy sigh. 

“Did you learn where the wind came 
from?’ asked Grandmother. 

“T thought I had, and then I found I 
hadn’t—it just seemed to come from every- 
where and from nowhere—didn’'t I learn a 
verse something like that once?’ 

“The wind bloweth where it listeth’, 
said Grandmother softly, “and thou 
hearest the sound thereof but canst not 
tell whence it cometh nor whither it 
goeth.” 

“Tt was just like that’’, said the little 
girl. “I tried to surprise the wind, but the 
wind surprised me.” 
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“Can you stand another surprise, a very 
lovely surprise?” 

“Not Mother—not Mother come from the 
Hospital at last?’ 

“Mother”, was the reply, “and the new 
little baby brother.” 

It was a starry-eyed little girl that 
hugged her mother, and then wrapped the 
wee pink fingers of the baby lying in the 
mother’s lap about the smooth handle of 
the tiny gourd. ; 

The baby fingers clung as if they loved 
the gift, and the baby eyes seemed to 
grow rounder as the little sister shook the 
gourd until the dried seeds inside rattled 
merrily. 

“T wonder how the wind guessed that 
we'd be needing a rattle at our house?’ 
mused the little girl. 

“Ho! Ho!” laughed the wind as it 
rattled the farmhouse windows. 

“Ho! Ho! Ho! shouted the wind down 
the farmhouse chimney, “I knew—knew 
—knew-w-w-w-w !” 

At least it sounded exactly like that to 
the happy little girl. 

[All rights reserved] 


Fire 

Fire calls the mind home after long 
wandering, 

Fire holds a laugh in its quick crackling 
jest ; 

Fire, though it ends in the cold gray 
of ashes, 

Leaves, as the sun leaves beauty in the 
west, 

Color in the mind, warmth in the still 
heart, 


Peace for the night, for the day new zest. 
—Helen Ives Gilchrist. 


Sentence Sermon 


Heart, do not fret—'tis something yet 
To light the fire of home! 
—Helen L. W. Worster. 


The Coral Polyp 


CLARE MacDERMOTT 


This is the story of a little Coral Polyp 
that lived with its family many fathoms 
down on the ocean’s bed. The Polyp, which 
is spelled p-o-l-y-p, meaning “many in one”, 
is really the little animal from which 
coral is made. The Little Coral of whom 
I speak lived very happily with his family 
at the bottom of the sea. In fact, they 
all grew on one stem and resembled a 
beautiful Coral flower. One day, however, 
the Little Coral found out that there was 
another world besides the ocean world 
in which he lived. It happened that a 
large, heavy object fell to the bottom of 
the sea right in front of his home. Like 
most little boys and girls, the Little Coral 
was very curious. He made up his mind 
to ask his neighbors, the fishes, what it 
was. Not long after, a large starfish swam 
past in search of an oyster bed. 

“Mr. Starfish”, he inquired, “what is 
that large, heavy object just in front of 
me?” 

“An anchor”, replied Mr. Starfish. 

“What is an anchor?” asked the curious 
Little Coral. 

“An anchor belongs to a ship”, snapped 
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Mr. Starfish, hurrying away, as he was 
anxious for his supper. 

‘The Little Coral decided that he would 
wait until after his own supper and then 
try again. The supper of a coral Polyp is 
very different from ours. He has little 
waving arms or tentacles that reach out 
and grasp his food, composed of slimy 
substances floating round on the ocean. 
This he secretes and builds round his body 
like a shell. Soon after the Little Coral 
finished his supper, a beautiful Flounder 
swam past on one side—the way that 
Flounders swim. 

“Mr. Flounder”, asked the Little Coral, 
“what is a ship?” 

Mr. Flounder was taken by surprise. 
He blinked both his eyes which, as you 
may know, grow on one side of his head, 
and answered: 

“A ship—er—er—is something built out 
of wood and steel, in which people sail.” 
He then swam hastily away, in case the 


The Tea Kettle 


MARJORIE DILLON 


I’m humble, yet important 
In the kitchen, you'll agree; 
And till you make it hot enough, 
You never hear from me. 


But when you put me on the fire 
To brew a pot of tea, 

I hum and bubble, just because 
I’m happy as can be. 


I’m silent when I’m idle, 

And you'll never hear from me; 
But set me snugly on the fire 

And then I’ll hum with glee! 


Little Coral should ask him a question he 
couldn’t answer. 

The poor Little Coral was still at a loss, 
for he didn’t know what Mr. Flounder 
meant. He probably would have been 
wondering until this day, only that a good- 
natured Lobster crawled up. 

“Mr. Lobster’, he cried, “please tell me 
what a ship is!” 

Mr. Lobster, who was very old and wise, 
told him all about ships, and the people 
who built them and lived in the world 
above. The Little Coral listened and be- 
came very anxious to see the wonders 
described to him. 

“Vd stay right here, if I were you’, 
said the sensible Mr. Lobster, who was 
well content with the sea bottom. ‘The 
people up there have their work to do, 
and your work is here helping to build 
eoral islands.” 

But the Little Coral continued to be 
dissatisfied and constantly longed to see 
the world far above him. 

One day, when he and his family were 
talking, as usual, about the land they had 
never seen, a diver suddenly appeared 
and dragged them from their home up to 
the top of the ocean with him. 

“See what a lovely Coral flower I have 
found!” he said to his companions. But as 
the tiny marine builders cannot live above 
the surface of the water, the Little Coral 
never knew that his wish had been 
gratified. 

What happened to the Little Coral shows 
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us that we often long for things we should 
not have. It would have been better for 
him if he had: remained in his own home 
at the bottom of the ocean. 

The diver, however, was pleased with 
his find, and sold it to a jeweler. The 
jeweler made it into a necklace, and gave 
it to his own little daughter Dorothy. 
Dorothy, a pretty little girl with lips as 
red as her necklace, wore it happily. One 
day she said: 

“Daddy, I wonder how this Coral came 
to be made into my necklace!’ 

The Little Coral, of course, could not 
tell her, but some day she may read this 
story and find out. 


[All rights reserved] 


The Birds’ Christmas 


For many years it has been the custom, 
in Norway, for the young people of every 
village to give a special dinner to the wild 
birds near by. For several days before 
Christmas, the children go out into the 
woods, clear places in which to put food, 
cut poles and brush, and erect covers, so, 
when the birds come to get the food, they 
may be sheltered from the cold winds. 

In addition to this, the peasants fasten 
wisps of oat straw on their houses, so 
that the birds may find them and enjoy 
the grain; also, the market places have 
poles on which are tied great bunches of 
unthreshed oats and many vegetables that 
the birds like. 

The children delight in thus remember- 
ing their feathered friends and count the 
number of different birds that come to the 
places prepared for them. After the birds 
have enjoyed their food, the children 
gather around the poles, dance and sing 
songs, and play games appropriate to the 
occasion. 

It is not unusual to see many bird 
visitors that keep away from dwellings 
at every other time. When they have had 
their fill of the good things, they fly away 
to the forests and again go into hiding. 
These shy visitors are considered omens 
of good fortune to the happy young people 
who include their feathered friends in the 
celebration of the day. 


A Game Called “Manufacturing” 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


This is a game that children played 
more than fifty years ago. We found it in 
an old children’s magazine in the Library 
of Congress. The magazine was called The 
Little Corporal, and the game was in the 
June number for 1871. Here it is: 

“One of the number is called upon to 
give an account of the way an article in 
the room is manufactured. He is obliged 
to do it in some way—if he can only tell 
what it is made of, he tells that, or as 
much more as he pleases, and then calls 
on some one else, choosing the article for 
him. Sometimes it is very instructive, and 
sometimes very amusing, as no one is ex- 
cused on the score of ignorance from giving 
his account.” 

Why not try this yourselves some rainy 
day; but add a bit of gay fun to the game 
by offering a prize to the boy or girl who 
makes the best speech about an article, 
regardless of how much actual knowledge 
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he or she may have about the way it is 
made? 

The prize might be of no value, except 
that whatever causes merry laughter is 
valuable, 


Books for Children 


TH TRHASURE House. By Emilie Benson 
Knipe and Alden Arthur Knipe. New York: 
The Century Oompany. $2.00. 

From the beginning, this tale carries a 
thrill to the reader. The hairbreadth 
escape of a French boy and girl, during 
the reign of Louis XV, is told with ab- 
sorbing interest. The children, brought to 
New Orleans to find their father, a politi- 
cal exile, settle in a house which contains 
treasure, and many attempts are made to 
rob the French patriots of their hidden 
gold. It is not until the father finally 
discovers his children that the climax is 
reached. Illustrated by Margaret Ayer. 


Tue FORK IN THH ROAD. By Hdith Ballinger 
Price. New York: The Century Company. $2.00. 

We all come sometime to the fork in 
the road and have to take one turn or 
the other, but for the Glenway twins this 
decision was unusually difficult. Dreamy, 
artistic Faith felt that she could not go 
the way of her practical-minded sister, 
Fiona, and yet could not bear to be sepa- 
rated from her twin. The working out of 
the. characters of these girls, so alike in 
features that even their parents mistook 
them at times, and yet entirely dissimilar 
in tastes and ambitions, makes an unusu- 
ally interesting story. 


Tur THING IN THE ROAD. By Trentwell 
Mason White. Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 
$1.50. 

This story has plenty of thrills and 
action. Phil Anston goes to a New Hamp- 
shire village to spend a vacation with 
an uncle. He finds his uncle has strangely 
disappeared. As matters develop, criminals 
have been using this quiet countryside 
for evil purposes. Phil becomes a detec- 
tive, thwarts the criminals, and learns 
the fate of his uncle. The narrative first 
appeared in serial form in a boys’ maga- 
zine. Mr. White, the author, writes with 
a knowledge of what boys will read. 


Tur WITNESS TREE. By Harold Channing 
Wire. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
$2.00. 

The Witness Tree is the object of search 
of a group of mountain rangers, and the 
hero, of course, finds it in the last chapter. 
This hero, Steve Corey, has made a light- 
ning change from a New York gangster 
to an accomplished and honorable forest 
warden. It is one of the many Western 
stories that boys love. 


Candlelight 


MARJORIB DILLON 


On Christmas Eve we love to sing 

Old earols while our mother plays; 

The wood fire flickers on the hearth, 
And, from the window, mellow rays 
Send out their message of good cheer, 
Though dark and cold may be the night; 
It’s Christmas Eve and we are glad— 
We love to sing by candlelight. 
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Unitarianism in Middle Atlantic Region 
Thriving, Priestley Conference Reports 


HE autumn meeting of the Joseph 

Priestley Conference, at the Church of 
Our Father, Lancaster, Pa., was notable 
for the reports of progress in six Confer- 
ence churches. 

Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce of Washington, 
D.C., said that the attendance at AII 
Souls Church had not fallen below 450 
this autumn and -that it was hoped that 
it would soon average not less than five 
hundred. He promised that, in the face 
of hard times, All Souls Chureh would 
retain an attitude of optimism and would 
keep up its budget, spend money, and 
begin a “cheer-up business”, believing that 
the way to get more was to give more. 
“At a time when people are afraid to 
spend money for pleasure and for cul- 
tural pursuits, and when they are finan- 
cially, emotionally, and intellectually con- 
fused, they will be glad”, said Dr. Pierce, 
“to accept what the church has to offer”. 

Rey. William Albert Vrooman of Wil- 
mington, Del., said that the First Uni- 
tarian Society had sixteen new members. 
A Boy Scout troop has been organized, 
and the young people’s society has had a 
highly successful year from a_ social 
standpoint. 

Rev. Robert S. Miller, minister of the 
Lancaster church, told of the remodeling 
of the basement into an auditorium and 
dining room gecalled “Emerson Hall”. 
Church school services last July had an 
average attendance of thirty-six. The 
Church of Our Father has been broadcast- 
ing the Sunday service since September, 
with a noticeable impression being made 
upon the community. The church school 
has begun the experiment, so far most 
successful, of a story-telling and motion- 
picture hour Saturday afternoon. 

George Ross Hull of Harrisburg, Pa., 
said that attendance in the Unitarian 
Church now averaged forty, and that the 
membership was fifty-six. He paid a trib- 
ute to the fine sermons of Mr. Vrooman, 
who preaches in Wilmington and Harris- 
burg. The program for a series of eight 
forum lectures Sunday morning is being 
arranged. 

Max F. Daskam, church manager of 
the Unitarian Society of Germantown, 
Pa., reported that the church had reduced 
its budget $4,000 and that the chureh 
endowment fund had been increased to 
$180,000. The chapter of the Laymen’s 
League has had Sunday evening forum 
meetings. The church school has increased 
twenty-five per cent., and there are forty 
new church members. Congregational din- 
ners have an attendance of 175. 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, reporting for 
the Fiast Unitarian Church of Phila- 
delphia, Va., said that “the greatest event 
in the history of the oldest chureh in 
the country to bear the Unitarian name” 
had occurred this year—the abolishment 
of the proprietor system of church govern- 
ment. Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of 
the Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, this 
autumn gave four addresses to different 


church organizations on practical applica- 
tions of the social theory which roused 
“the general interest of the whole church”. 

Judge Henry C. Niles of York, Pa., in 
the conference address, contrasted “re- 
vealed” religion and the religion “that is 
within you”. In history most of the super- 
stitions, cruelties, persecutions, and mis- 
understandings came from revealed reli- 
gion, he said. The heritage of Channing, 
Emerson, and Whittier was one of re- 
vealed religion, or one of superstition and 
intolerance. They protested against it, 
took what was beautiful from it, and then 
made forward steps. Religion for the 
modern man must be a personal matter, 
said Judge Niles, and we can benefit by 
the example of these great spirits who 
were the first to make religion a personal 
matter and were the pioneers of liberal 
thought. 


Sunday School Society Acts 
On Hymn and Service Manual 


The semi-annual meeting of the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society took place 
November 5 and 6 in the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y. The meeting was 
devoted to consideration of the new hymn 
and service manual prepared by the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association. The sec- 
tion of the book for hymns was adopted 
by the delegates without opposition, but 
the service chapters were given to a special 
committee for revision. It is hoped to pub- 
lish the book next September. 

Rey. Frank O. Holmes of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., gave an address on “The Hymn and 
Service Book as a Builder of a Worship 
Tradition”. He said one of the objects of 
church schools is education in the develop- 
ment of worship. We need to learn how to 
listen to sermons and build up our own 
associations from such passages as the 
Lord’s Prayer before we are really able 
to worship, he said. 

In his talk on the Sunday-school reli- 
gious service, Rey. Vincent B. Silliman of 
Portland, Maine, said there was a demand 
to-day for a fixity of form in religious 
training. The contents of the service can 
and should be modernized, he explained, 
but the form of the service ought to be 
fixed. He advocated a more general use 
of recent literature in Sunday schools, 
something apart from the usual system of 
Bible stories. 

Rey. Lyman YV. Rutledge, president of 
the society, was chairman at the meeting. 


NEWTON CENTER, MAss.—The Unitarian 
Church will have its annual “Eyery Fam- 
Ny Sunday”, December 7, when it is 
hoped every family, as a family, will 
attend church, 
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Southern Liberals Meet 


Fourth annual conference pursues varied 
program at Greensboro, N.C. 


The fourth annual meeting of the Mid- 
Southern Regional Conference of the 
National Federation of Religious Liberals 
was held in Greensboro, N.C., November 
11-13. The first session was in Temple 
Emanuel. Rabbi Milton Ellis presided, 
and Rabbi Louis Mendoza of Norfolk, Va., 
gave an address on “The Unknown 
Soldier’. 

A business meeting and round-table dis- 
cussions were held the following day in 
Temple Emanuel. Dr. F. B. Bishop of the 
First Universalist Church of Rocky Mount, 
N.C., and Rev. J. W. Sears of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Swansboro, N.C., led a 
round-table discussion on “Obstructions 
to the Progress of Liberalism’. Prof. 
Glenn Johnson, of the Department of 
Sociology of the North Carolina College 
for Women, in Greensboro, led a discus- 
sion on “Childhood and Youth as Factors 
of the Social Problem’. Dr. J. Edward 
Kirbye of the United Church of Raleigh, 
N.C., and Miss Etta Spier of the North 
Carolina College for Women were leaders 
in a discussion on the subject “Does Reli- 
gious Belief Affect Our Social Thinking?’ 

At the evening meeting, held in the 
Grace Methodist Protestant Church, Dr. 
Charles BH. Snyder of the Unitarian 
Church of Sioux City, Iowa, gave an 
address, “The Main Current of Liberal- 
ism”, and Dr. Roger F. Etz, secretary of 
the Universalist General Convention, 
spoke on “The Why of Liberalism’’. 

A similar program was carried out on 
the final day of the conference. Rey. 
Ronald J. Tamblyn of the Grace Methodist 
Protestant Chureh and Prof. A. S. Keister 
of the Department of Economics of the 
North Carolina College for Women led 
a round-table discussion on “The In- 
dustrial Ideal’. Prof. Howard M. Odum 
of the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill and Prof. A. P. Kephart of the 
North Carolina College for Women led 
a discussion on “The New Penology”’. 
Dr. Elbert Russell, dean of the School of 
Religion of Duke University, delivered in 
the evening in the Ashboro Street Friends’ 
Church an address, “Public Opinion in the 
Making’. 


Essex County Alliance Meets 


The Essex County Associate Alliance 
was entertained by the Alliance branch of 
Reading, Mass., October 30. Mrs. Guy 
Stantial, president of the Reading branch, 
welcomed the guests, and Rey. M. Franklin 
Ham, minister of the Reading Unitarian 
Church, conducted the religious service. In 
the morning Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, presi- 
dent of the General Alliance, spoke on the 
work of the women in the church. In the 
afternoon, Dr. George F. Patterson, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, gave an address 
on “The Able Icelander”. Mrs. Fred J. 
Lewis of Beverly presided. 


— 
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Immediate Social Tasks 


What Dr. Dexter Is Doing 


In response to an inquiry about 
the work in his Department, Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter makes the follow- 
ing statement : 


HE Department of Social Relations 

of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion is immediately concerned with two 
matters of vital interest: First, in the in- 
ternational field, the ratification of the 
Root protocols for American adherence to 
the World Court; second, the development 


_of an adequate response in our churches 


to the present unemployment crisis. 
The World Court situation was pre- 
sented in THe Reerster of November 27. 
Adequate information for the churches as 
to the progress of the World Court legis- 


lation it is hoped will be available. Sena- 


tors from the various States should real- 
ize the strength of public opinion in favor 
of early and prompt ratification. Em- 
phatie resolutions have been passed by 
Unitarian bodies, and the majority opin- 
ion in our churches seems favorable 
to Court membership. The Secretary of 
the Department will do all that he can 
to convey this attitude to our Senators, 
and it is his hope that individuals and 
churches will do likewise as soon as the 
matter comes before the Senate. This is 
the most important step toward interna- 
tional understanding and world peace be- 
fore the American people. 

In regard to unemployment, the func- 
tion of the churches lies in the following 
directions : 

1. The fundamental task of the church 
is to keep up the morale of the com- 
munity. It should, wherever necessary, 
keep its church auditorium open to se- 
cure a much-needed opportunity for quiet, 
and prayer. Through its 
preaching and its services, it should en- 
deavor to instil courage in its members 
and attendants. 

2. Church people and churches should 
be urged to contribute of their means and 
of their intelligence to existing social 
agencies and to emergency community 


“agencies. It should be emphasized that 
employment is more desirable than re- ~ 


lief. Let churches and people make work, 
wherever possible. They should be en- 
couraged to spend money for building or 
any other purpose at the present time. 
The first thing is co-operation with exist- 
ing agencies and contributions to and 
through them. 

8. Individual churches should be urged 
to care for their own unemployed. Through 
the church calendar and, if it seems 
wise, through a church committee, op- 
portunities for work, and if necessary re- 
lief, should be furnished to members of 
the parish. 

4. The church should take advantage of 
this opportunity to lay stress on the 
necessity for constructive measures to 
prevent unemployment. Aside from the 
necessity of keeping up morale, this is 
its most important task. Other agencies 
can much more adequately function in 
the field of relief and employment. 


The Secretary has worked with the 
Greater Boston Federation of Cburches 
on a program along these lines for Boston 
Churches, and is planning to attend, with 
a number of Unitarians, an Interchurch 
Conference on Unemployment in Wash- 
ington in January. He will be glad to 
help any church or minister along any of 
these lines. 

The publication of the study of the 
New England textile situation, which has 
been occupying much time of the Secre- 
tary has been unavoidably delayed. It 
should be available within three months. 
In this report the situation in the South 
and that in New England are compared. 

The Department was represented at the 
recent Child Welfare Conference at Wash- 
ington. Forty-five million children in Amer- 
ica, ten million of whom the Conference re- 
ports are handicapped in one way or an- 
other, impress the Secretary with a sense 
of obligation. 

These and other problems the Depart- 
ment is attempting to present through 
the spoken and written word to churches 
and other groups. Recently the Secre- 
tary has spoken in Washington, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York, Fitchburg, 
Leominster, and Boston, and has been 
invited to attend a conference on security 
in employment in Philadelphia early in De- 
cember. He is also co-operating with the 
new Social Responsibilities Commission of 
the Y. P. R. U., the program for which has 
already been published in THE REGISTER. 
He will contribute a paper to the meet- 
ings of the American Sociological Society 
in Cleveland in December, and will speak 
in Youngstown, Ohio. In January he will 
visit the Unitarian Church in Ithaca, N.Y., 
as well as Syracuse and probably Chicago. 

This is only an outline of what lies 
immediately ahead. Numerous inquiries 
have come in as a result of the Family 
Study, which it is hoped will be pub- 
lished before many months, especially in- 
quiries for advice and suggestions from 
ministers. 


Intercollegiate Conference 


The third annual intercollegiate con- 
ference of religious liberals for the Mid- 
die Atlantic District will be held in the 
Unitarian Church of Flatbush, N.Y., 
December 13 and 14. Speakers will be 
Dr. Harry W. Laidler, “Recent Trends 
in American Industry’; Howard Y. Wil- 
liams, “Youth and Our Changing Eco- 
nomic Order’; Rey. Leon Rosser Land, 
“Wanted: A Dynamic Religion for Pro- 
gressive Youth’; Prof. Harry R. Ward, 
“The Responsibility of the Intellectuals 
for Changing the Economie Order.” 


Arlington Street Class Improves 


The tuberculosis class of the Arlington 
Street Church of Boston, Mass., now has 
thirty-one members, eight new patients 
having joined during the summer. The 
record of improvement is said to be ex- 
ceptionally encouraging. 
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Social Relations 


Board of Directors approves report of 
Committee that Department 
be continued 

The three-year experimental period of 
the Department of Social Relations of 
the American Unitarian Association, Dr 
Robert C. Dexter, Secretary, has proved 
the Department to be, according to a re- 
port of the Committee on Social Relations, 
“an indispensable instrument for the full 
functioning of the free churches and an 
aid to them in the social expression of 
the liberal gospel’. The report, which 
recommended continuing the Department, 
was approved and accepted at the meet- 
ing, November 18, of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 


What Men at Salt Lake City, 
Berkeley, Jacksonville Study 

Three of the best-planned programs car- 
ried on by chapters of the Laymen’s 
League so far reported to League head- 
quarters are those at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Berkeley, Calif., and Jacksonville, Fla., 
each built around some one topic of im- 
portance considered throughout the season. 

At Salt Lake City, the subject is “Liy- 
ing in the Twentieth Century”. This ghap- 
ter holds two meetings a month, each be- 
ing one of two series. In one series, ad- 
dresses and general discussions consider 
significant changes in man’s knowledge and 
outlook and important world movements, 
in an endeavor to answer the question, 
“Whither Mankind?’ The second: series 
takes up particular economic, social, politi- 
eal, and religious questions of the day. 

The Hosmer chapter at Berkeley, which 
has pursued a unified course of study 
throughout a season for many years, is 
considering “Portents of Prosperity’, the 
lines of action that Americans will have 
to follow if economic conditions are to 
have a desirable social and moral effect 
on the country. ; 

“Ten Great Religions”, by James Free- 
man Clarke, is the textbook of the year’s 
study carried on by the chapter in Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Aside from its regular meetings, the 
West Side chapter in New York City is 
sponsoring a series of eleven lectures on 
“Religion in Modern Life,” by Dr. Gustav 
F. Beck, director of the Labor Temple 
School in New York City and a member 
of the West Side Church. 


Play Workshop for Children 


Miss Margaret Ewing of the John Bur- 
roughs School has been secured by the 
Unitarian Church of the Unity, St. Louis, 
Mo., to direct a Biblical play workshop 
for children over nine years of age. It 
is to be carried on while the parents of 
the children are in church Sunday morn- 
ings. The children will be taught to write 
and produce plays and pageants based 
on Bible stories. Creative work, rather 
than mere entertainment, is expected. 

A toy shop is being continued at the 
Chureh of the Unity for constructive hand- 
work by the children, under the direction 
of Miss Neva Whitmore of the School of 
Occupational Therapy. 


Personals 


Dr. John Howland Lathrop of the 
Church of the Saviour, New York City, 
extended the greetings of his parish to 
the Brooklyn Society for Ethical Culture 
at their twenty-fifth anniversary banquet, 
November 28, and during November gave 
‘four talks at the Central Y. M. C. A. of 
New York City on the general subject 
“Getting Along With People’. 


Dr. Sidney Strong, associate editor of 
Unity, has been elected president of the 
All Nations’ Fellowship of the Commun- 
ity Church of New York City. 


Rey. Earl C. Davis has returned to Con- 
cord, N.H., from a mission at, Asheville, 
N.C., where it is hoped that a Unitarian 
church may be established in the near 
future. 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach will deliver 
an address on “A Man’s Right to Steady 
Work”, December 12, in the regular service 
of worship, at the Beacon Street Temple, 
Brookline, Mass. Samuel J. Abrams is 
rabbi of the Temple. 


Dr. Roger W. Potter, a layman of the 
Second Unitarian Church of Hingham, 
Mass., died November 24. 


Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., a field 
secretary of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, was entertained November 26 at 
a theater party by the officers of the 
Martha BH. Huse Guild of the Church of 
the Messiah, of St. Louis, Mo. 


Dr. William L. Sullivan of Germantown, 
Pa., will speak December 7 at the Bronx 
Free Fellowship, New York City, on the 
subject “Where Do Hinstein and His 
Theory of Relativity Lead Us?’ and 
December 8 at a meeting of the Liberal 
Ministers’ Club latt the Amherst Club. 
Later he will speak at the West Side 
Unitarian Church on the subject “Francis 
Thompson, Poet of the Spirit’, for the 
benefit of the Bronx Free Fellowship. 


Mrs. Harry A. Stevens of Wayland, 
Mass., chairman of the Cheerful Letter 
Exchange of the General Alliance, had a 
eonference in New York City, November 
22, on Cheerful Letter work. 


Dr. Charles E. Park of the First Church 
in Boston, Mass., preached November 9 
at Appleton Chapel, Harvard University. 
In his absence, Sir George Young occupied 
the pulpit of the First Church and spoke 
on “The Diplomacy of Democracy”. Sir 
George Young is a visiting professor at 
Clark University. 


Miss Elizabeth Hall, national secretary 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
is coaching a play to be given by the 
young people’s society of All Souls 
Church, Braintree, Mass., in January. 


Rev. A. BE. von Stilli, minister of the 
All Souls Unitarian Church of Tulsa, 
Okla., was chosen as one of three min- 
isters of that city to make a plea for the 
community chest fund over Radio Station 
KVOO. The fund was greatly over- 
subscribed. 
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Rev. Walter F. Greenman of Augusta, | 
Maine, preached November 23 at the First 
Parish Church of Watertown, Mass., 
where he was minister twenty-two years 
ago. 


Miss Gertrude Taft, associate secretary 
of the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
spoke on “Our Challenging Task” at the 
Providence Institute of Liberal Religious 
Education, November 13. 


Norfolk-Suffolk Conference 


Convenes in Quincey Church 


The autumn meeting of the Norfolk- 
Suffolk Conference took place October 23 
at the Unitarian Church in Quincy, Mass. 

At the afternoon session, Miss Annie 
M. Filoon, administrator of the Tucker- 
man School, gave an address on “An Op- 
portunity for Service’; William C. Craw- 
ford, president of the Boston City Club, 
spoke on “The Man in the Church”; and 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., 
addressed the meeting on the subject “Is 
Congregational Worship Still Worth 
While?” “The Book of Remembrance”, 
“The Junior Choir’, “A Prohibition 
Forum”, were parish suggestions made 
by Rey. Wolcott Cutler, rector of St. 
John’s Church, Charlestown; Rey. Frank 
O. Holmes of Jamaica Plain, and Rey. 
Robert H. Schacht, Jr., of Needham. 

At the evening service, following a de- 
yotional service by Rey. Samuel G. Dun- 
ham, minister of the Wollaston Unitarian 
Church, Dr. Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts 
College gave a sermon entitled ‘The 
Gospel of Individualism in a Social Bra”. 


Worcester Young People Hold 
Meeting in Cause of Peace 


“World Peace” was the subject of a 
special meeting of the Worcester Federa- 
tion of Unitarian Young People, held No- 
vember 16 in the Unitarian Church of 
Marlboro, Mass. The two hundred dele- 
gates adopted a resolution in favor of the 
abolition of war and events leading to it 
and the furthering of international peace. 

Frank B. Frederick, president of the 
National Young People’s Religious Union, 
presided at the afternoon meeting, which 
was followed by a social hour and supper. 
Arthur Proctor, president of the Marlboro 
union, presided at the evening meeting. 
Rey. Ivan Anton Klein of Berlin gave a 
talk, and Rev. Herbert M. Gesner of the 
Marlboro church spoke on the causes, con- 
sequences, and cure of war. A candlelight 
service was held after the meeting, led by 
Ralph Laselle, president of the federation. 


King’s Chapel Services 
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The preacher at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., Sunday, December 7, will be Dr. | 
John Carroll Perkins, At the noon serv- | 
ices, from Tuesday to Friday, Rev. | 
Dwight J. Bradley of the First Church 
in Newton will preach. 

Raymond ©. Robinson will give an/| 
organ recital Monday noon, 


‘Seeing Life 
SRBREAD LEY 


and 


Seeing It 
WHOLE 


SPIRITUAL uncertainty arises in 

all eras of transition. Familiar land- 
marks of living and conduct are over- 
turned by upheavals in thought and 
custom. How shall we know what to 
follow and what to forsake? 


[HE SCOPE of THE CHRISTIAN 

REGISTER is wide enough to 
view our times whole, presenting all 
the important religious news of the 
hour. Its editorial principles afford 
a standard for seeing them steadily. 


READERS of THE REGISTER, 
given a complete picture of modern 
religious thought, are thus enabled to 
retain or reshape their outlook for 
themselves, The columns of THE 
REGISTER bring them the best reli- 
gious opinion of the day, to aid them 
in weighing the merits of viewpoints 
they are meeting for the first time. 


HE CHRISTIAN REGISTER — 

in your home—will not only keep 

you informed concerning the progress 

of our Church, but—equally important 

to you—will serve you as a guidepost 

in keeping abreast of our changing 
times, 


The CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston - . . Massachusetts 
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‘Hindu and Moslem 


Could meet on Unitarian Ground, 
says Professor Joshi at 
Unitarian Club 

HE Unitarian Club of Boston, Mass., 

opened its season November 12, with 
Prof. 8. L. Joshi, professor of comparative 
religion and Hindu philosophy at Dart- 
mouth College, giving a thoughtful address 
on “Gandhi as the Prophet of a New Era”, 
and declaring that Unitarianism was the 
faith to form a common meeting ground 
between Hindu and Moslem in India. 

The president of the Club, William T. 
Reid, Jr., announced that, at a meeting of 
the Council held since the last Club 
gathering, Comrade Alvin R. Bailey of 
Newton, Mass., Civil War veteran and for 
many years assistant treasurer of the 
Club, had been voted a free life mem- 
bership in the Club. Mr. Reid mentioned 
that the Club was the oldest club in the 
denomination and the second oldest de- 
nominational club in Massachusetts. 

Greely S. Curtis asked for volunteers 
from among Club members to serve each 
once a fortnight as ushers at the noon- 
day services in King’s Chapel, Boston, 
particularly to make visitors of other de- 
nominations feel at home in this Unitarian 
church. 

Prof.. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer of Har- 
yard University gave a brief but inter- 
esting account of the millennial celebra- 
tion in Iceland. He spoke of the possibility 
of a Unitarian professorship being estab- 
lished at the University of Iceland. 

Professor Joshi, invited by the American 
Unitarian Association to attend an inter- 
national congress of religious liberals in 
Boston nearly a quarter-century ago, 
pointed to the great opportunity that Uni- 
tarians have in India to furnish the kind 
of religious faith that should form a com- 
mon meeting ground between Hindus and 
Moslems, the two groups so bitterly and 
constantly at odds. Gandhi, in his own 
thinking, has made a synthesis of the 
best in the great world religious. More- 
over, Gandhi is seriously trying to put 
religion to work in the life of his land 
and of the world. So-called “Christian” 
Western civilization, said Professor Joshi, 
does not appeal to India, where civilization 
rests on a religious basis, where spiritual 
things are supreme, and where saints are 
of all men most valued. 


Reading from Channing 


The responsive reading in the Unitarian 
Church of Omaha, Neb., for Sunday, Sep- 
tember 21, was adapted from a famous 
paragraph of Channing's, as follows: 


Minister: I call that mind free which does 
not copy the past nor live on old 
virtues, but forgets what is behind 
and rejoices to pour itself forth in 
fresh exertions. 

Prorptp: I call that mind free which, is 
not passively framed by outward cir- 
cumstances, but acts from an inward 
spring. 

MrnisTer : I call that mind free which pro- 
tects itself against the usurpationg 
of society, does not cower to human 
opinion, and feels itself accountable 
to a higher tribunal than man’s. 
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ProPLte: I call that mind free which 
jealously guards its intellectual rights, 
calls no man master. 

MINISTER: Contents itself with no heredi- 
tary faith, receives new truth as an 
angel from heaven, and, while con- 
sulting others, inquires still more of 
the oracle within itself. 

ProrpLe: I call that mind free which sets 
no bounds to its love, and offers itself 
up a willing victim to the cause of 
mankind. 

Rey. Laurance R. Plank is minister of 
the church. 


Marblehead Dedicates Quarters 


The Unitarian Church at Marblehead, 
Mass., held on Sunday, October 5, a sery- 
ice of dedication for new quarters. Rev. 
Roy M. Grindy brought the greetings of 
the churches and the community; Dr. 
George F. Patterson conveyed the con- 
gratulations of the American Unitarian 
Association, and Dr. Thomas H. Billings 
spoke for the Essex Conference. 

The added facilities include a new ap- 
proach to the social quarters, stage and 
fireplaces, Sunday-school rooms, and en- 
larged kitchen. The church has been re- 
decorated and painted inside and out. The 
parsonage also has been painted. 

On display at the service was a valuable 
silver Communion set, dating back to 1715, 
the year of the founding of the society. 
The set, including a christening-font of 
rare design, numbers fourteen pieces. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING — 


WANTED: A woman of quality, health, and 
understanding, preferably under fifty, to act 
as companion to a semi-invalid (lady), and 
share with a maid in the responsibility and 
duties of housekeeping for two adults. Must 
have experience and initiative in planning and 
supervising attractive meals. 45 minutes 
N.Y., N.H. & H. from Boston. Call University 
8593-R, before 10 A.M. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston = 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


EARN A TOUR 
TO EUROPE 
OR HOLY LAND 


Foremost Student Tours to Europe want one 


organizer in each city to earn all or part of tour to 
Europe or Holy Land. Fastest selling tours. Over 
5,000 clients in 1930. Lowest cost tours, Seven 
Countries, $375. 250 Tours from 26 days—$235, 
to 80 days—$790. Most liberal commissions in 
cash or travel. State qualifications in first letter. 


COLLEGE TRAWEL CLUB 
154 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Thrifty SANTA says 


“Give 


BOOKS 


this Year” 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
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The Transfiguration of Life 
by a Modernist Faith 


By Cuartes W. WenptTeE, D.D. 


Ten chapters on such absorbing sub- 
jects as “The Mystery of Life,” “Does 
Chance or Purpose Rule the Universe,” 
“The Dark Hours of Life and What 
They Bring Us,” and “How to Be 
Happy,” written by a patriarch who 
has lived a long and fruitful life. 


Illustrated. 160 pages. 
$1.50 postpaid. 


THE Beacon Pruss, Inc., 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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YOU 


Need Star Island and 


STAR ISLAND 
Needs Your Help 


ak 


Star Island Corporation 
CHARLES S. BOLSTER, Treasurer 
| FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
WM. B. NICHOLS, President 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Clerk 


TT 


TOWER CHIMES 


Played from keyboard, direct from organ 
console or automatically... . Price, $4375 and 
De ik eran Literature on request... .. Address 
Department 167 Deagan Building, Chicago, 


i.¢. DEAGAN, Inc. 


The All sizes 


and 


A guiding light 
source of 
inspiration! 


Write 


tor catalog 

or call at 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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The man who works 
only 
for his own interests 
is SURE to 
defeat his own 
LIFE 


Shoals Reunion for All 


The annual Shoals Reunion will be held 


December 6 at the Twentieth Century 
Club, Boston, Mass. This reunion is spon- 
sored by the Isles of Shoals Association, 
and all Shoalers, past and future, are 
urged to be present, whether or not they 
have already received a notice. 


Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet December 8 at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn 
of Taunton, Mass., will give an address 
on “The Minister and the Maladjusted’’. 
Rey. R. H. Cheever of Boston will preside. 
The meeting is open to the public. 


Ministers Meet at Los Angeles 


Unitarian and other liberal ministers of 
Southern California met October 24 at the 
First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles for 
luncheon and conference. Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, administrative vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association, who sent 
out the invitations for the meeting, Dr. 
Edson Reifsnider of Santa Paula, Dr. 
Theodore G. Soares of Pasadena, Miss 
Julia N. Budlong of Pomona, and Messrs. 
James W. Macdonald of Santa Monica, 
Thomas P. Byrnes of Long Beach, Oliver 
Jay Fairfield of San Pedro, Robert S8. 
Withington of Pasadena, Theodore C. Abel 
of Hollywood, and Ernest Caldecott of Los 
Angeles were present. 


Sunday School Union Meets 


A meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Union of Boston, Mass., was held 


in Channing Chureh, Newton, November 
17. After departmental conferences led 


by Miss Marian D. Bassett, Miss Annie 
BE. Pousland, and Mrs. Baton H. Perkins, 
a general meeting took place which was 
addressed by Waitstill H. Sharp, secre- 


tary of the Department of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian 
Association, Mr. Sharp’s subject was 


“Objectives in Religious Education”. 

The December meeting will be at the 
Bulfinch Place Church, Boston. Rev. Miles 
Hanson of Weston will deliver “A Christ- 
mas Message’’. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.—The Westminster Uni- 
tarian Church has initiated a community 
open forum. Prof. Jerome Davis of the 
Yale Divinity School will be the speaker 
at the first meeting, Sunday, December 7. 
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EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


TWENTY-ONE 


Missions of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League this year—either already 
held or scheduled or requested,— 
the largest number in its history 


FOURTEEN 


Men in Unitarian pulpits to-day who 
were led toward the ministry largely 
through their work in the Y.P.R.U. 


TWO 


Out of many reasons why you 
should help these organizations con- 
tinue their work through your gift to 


THE MAINTENANCE FUND 


JERE A. Downs, Treasurer 
SIXTEEN BwAcoN STREHT, BOSTON, M4Bs. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of to-day. 
Its association with the University of 
Chicago opens to its students, in addi- 
tion to its own courses, a curriculum 
unrivaled in extent. 


The Winter Quarter will begin Fri- 
day, January 2, 1931. 
For information address 


President SypNEy B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


The present term began August 18, 19380. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BHARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 
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Christmas Festival 
UNION NEEDS FUNDS 


ae vorision ararer, |=TO SUPPLY CLOTHES 
For 500 Needy Children on Dee. 13 


Please Send Donations to 


WILLIAM H. BROWN, Vice-President 
Marked “CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL" 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained through 
more than eighty years of child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

CLERK, Rrvy. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL O. CABOT. 

DirREcTORS: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Mrs. E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8. 
Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert 
K. Hallett, Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward ©. Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SEORETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians, rf 5 : 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Alliston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rev. Lyman V. Ruriepes, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNIE M. FILooN, School Administrator, 
83 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. 
eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School, 
All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarlan aus- 
er B Son room, board, laundry, $800. 
Yrite to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16. Andover, N.H. 


College, Gen- 
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Tuckerman School Notes 

The special Monday evening lectures 
have been very well attended this se- 
mester. Speakers have been Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, Malcolm C. Reese, Miss Eliza- 
beth Hall, and Miss Bertha Langmaid. 
Rev. Miles Hanson has spoken on “Modern 
Interpretations of the Bible’, and Mrs. 
Haton H. Perkins on “The Use of Poetry 
in Religious Education”. 

Special guest speakers at the chapel 
services have been Rev. Eric Price of 
Manchester College, Oxford, who is now 
studying at Harvard, and Rev. Otis Rice 
of Trinity Church, Boston, Mass. On 
Armistice Day a very impressive vesper 
service was conducted by Rev. Douglas 
Horton of the Leyden Congregational 
Church in Brookline, Mass. 

Interesting field trips have been taken 
with Mrs. Waitstill Sharp, instructor in 
sociology, to various types of settlement 
houses. Those visited were the Rutland 
Street South End House, Norfolk House 
Centre, the Perkins Institute, and the 
Avon Home. One trip has been made to 
the Boston Fine Arts Museum with Wol- 
demar H. Ritter, instructor in church 
architecture, as well as a visit to the 
William Ross Establishment, where a 
great deal of the best ecclesiastical work 
is produced. 

The students attended the meeting of 
the Massachusetts Council of Religious 
Education in Lowell, November 12. Dr. 
Joseph M. Artman of Chicago, Ill., was 
particularly helpful, and the students felt 
it was a profitable trip. 

Eleanor Nims, Alice Cushman, Grace 
McAuslan, Sylvia Pratt, and Mrs. Haton 
H. Perkins, faculty director, are planning 
to attend the mid-winter meeting of the 
Young People’s Religious Union at Proctor 
Academy. 

Miss Marian Smith, who graduated last 
May, has secured a position as parish as- 
sistant in the First Universalist Church 
of Rochester, N.Y. 

Plans are being made for Christmas, 
with vacation starting December 19. 
Christmas Eve the school will have its 
usual open house. Special guests have been 
invited for the school party, which is to 
be followed by a dinner and carol sing- 
ing on Beacon Hill. 


Dedicate Tablet at Milwaukee, Wis. 


A bronze tablet in memory of those who 
created a permanent endowment fund 
for the First Unitarian Church of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., was dedicated November 
16. E. L. Richardson gave an address, 
and the tablet was unveiled by five-year- 
old Mary Upham Dayis. The names en- 
graved on the tablet include Kate T. 
Morris, Nellie M. Reynolds, Lura A. Sam- 
mons, Horace A. J. Upbam, and Rey. 
William Channing Gannett, former min- 
ister of the church. 


Mr. Le Fevre Defends Youngstown 

Rev. DuBois LeFevre, in the First 
Unitarian Church in Youngstown, Ohio, 
has answered Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, who is quoted as having said, 
“Youngstown is the closest to hell that 
I ever want to be.” Mr. Le Fevre said in 
part: 
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“No clear-minded citizen will deny that 
our city has its hellish aspects. But what 
no patriotic Youngstowner will ever 
admit is that we are a lost community. 
Our hells are the inevitable result of the 
very things we prize most. Our rapid 
growth and our expanding industrialism 
are responsible for our dirt and ugliness; 
but every enterprising person would 
rather live in a town that is in the mak- 
ing than to hibernate in a lovely, quiet 
village where everything is perfect but 
dead.” 
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New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. kxcellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dear Old “Uncle Oscar’? 


—his light blue eyes, white beard and 
friendly smile! A man as much be- 
loved as his sister, Celia Thaxter. 


The first edition of his charming auto- 
biography, ‘‘Ninety Years at the Isles | 
of Shoals’’, has been oversold; and now 
comesa second edition, slightly revised, 
but completely and most attractively 
reset with seventeen new illustrations. 
There will be a few copies available, 
printed in deckle edge paper, and with 
“Uncle Oscar’s’’ own autograph, at 
$2.60 postpaid. The others, with the 
facsimile signature, but otherwise al- 
most identical, at $1.60. Anyone who 
ever has been at the Shoals, or who ever 
expects to go, or who knows anyone 
who ever has been or ever expects to go, 
will want at least one copy of this book 
for himself and one for eachof these 
friends. 


Ready December 6, 1930 


Shipped to any address in 
time for Christmas! 


17 Illustrations. Regular edition $1.60 
postpaid. Deckle edge edition, $2.60 
postpaid. 


At all bookstores. 
Tue Beacon Press, Inc., Publishers 


25 Beacon St., 


Boston, Mass. 


“A CHRISTMAS TABLEAU” (full size 714” x 714") 


Something New 


for Christmas! 


AN ATTRACTIVE poster to cut out 
and color, planned for children 
from 5 to 8 years, but fascinating for 
anyone who likes to do work of this 
kind. The cut-out sheet is perforated 
so that even the youngest child should 
have no difficulty with it. Takes about 
one hour to cut out, paste and color. 
Complete outfit in envelope with 
x full instructions 


Free sample copies available for ministers and others 
in charge of church schools. 


Price 25 cents 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon Street - 


= Boston, Mass. 
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He: “Are you fond of moving pictures, 
Jennie?’ She (hopefully) : ‘Aye, Sandy.” 
“Then maybe, lass, ye’ll help me get half- 
a-dozen doon out o’ the attic.” 

—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 


A Bank of England director says that 
nowadays people have given up saving 
money. They have also given up wagging 
their tails, and for the same reason. 

—Passing Show. 


“as that expert in farm relief been of 
assistance to you?’ “Some”, answered 
Farmer Corntossel. ‘He showed me where 
I can put a good golf course on my land 
as soon as I ean afford to play the game.” 

—Washington Star. 


“Why are you afraid to have me go up 
in an airplane, Henrietta?’ asked Mr. 
Meekton. “You might fall out.” “But 
there’s the parachute.” “Parachute, in- 
deed! Why, you can’t even remember an 
umbrella.”—Washington Star. 


Boarding-House Proprietress: “Cook, it 
shall have to give you notice. You’re not 
quite what I want.” Cook: “Oh, ma’am! 
And I understand the boarders like my 
cooking very much indeed.” Boarding- 
House Proprietress: “They do; that’s just 
the trouble.’—Dorset Echo. 


L. H. R., in New York Times, in a wail 
on standardization : 
Oh, for a parish peculiar and quaint ! 
Oh, for a spot where conformity ain’t! 
But vainly I scan the whole phantas- 
magoria, 
Seeking a town that is not like Emporia ! 


That institution executives have a sense 
of humor, is exemplified [says The Survey] 
by the story John Hisenhauer, superinten- 
dent of the Cleveland Boys’ Farm, told 
when he accepted election as president of 
the Ohio Welfare Conference. “An incor: 
rigible Negro’, Eisenhauer said, “was 
elected deacon of his church. When asked 
why he, a thorough rapseallion, was thus 
honored, he replied, ‘Well, they thought 
the rough element in the congregation 
ought to be represented.’ ” 


William Penn, the Quaker, was born 
the son of an Admiral. He was quite strict 
in his new faith. On his first visit to Court 
after his conversion to Quakerism, he is 
said to have advanced to meet the King, 
as conscience dictated, with his hat upon 
his head. Charles, with a smile, removed 
his own, and upon Penn’s surprised ques- 
tion, ‘Friend Charles, wherefore dost 
thou uncover thyself?” “Friend Penn”, he 
replied, “it is the custom of this place for 


” 


only one man to wear his hat at a time”. 


Now comes a Shavian theory of Shake- 
speare. An Englishman, A. 8S. E. Acker- 
man, propounds the theory by writing the 
names of eleven Shakespearean plays, 
so as to reveal the secret. Read down the 
first column of the last four letters of each 


play: 

Mac seth. 
Oth Ello. 

Comedy of Er Rors. 
Merchant of Ve Nice. 

Coriol Anus. 
Midsummer Night’s D Ream. 
Merry Wives of Win Dsor. 
Measure for Mea Sure. 

Much Ado About Not Hing. 
Anthony and Cleop Atra. 

All’s Well that Ends Well. 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for our ministers 
who have served faithfully twenty or 
more years and have reached sixty- 
five years of age. Help our work by 
sending annual contributions to the 
Treasurer. 


JAMES PARMENTER, President 
Henry M. Wiixiams, Vice-President 
SamvueEL A. Exrot, Vice-President 
Rosert S. Lorine, Secretary 


Harortp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 


55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


ge following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A.U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 

ing—Stenographic—Civil Service 


156 STUART STREET BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Educational—Social 
Maintained Largely by Unitarians 


B. Farnham Smith, Pres. Edward J. Samson, Treas. 
Frederick J. Soule, Resident Director 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THB DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles E. Park, D.D., Minister. Sunday 
School at 9.45 a.M. Morning Service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. All 
seats free at all services. The church ig open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. ‘ 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeritus. 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of men’s voices. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., 
ehurch school at King’s Chapel House. 11 A.M., 
organist and choirmaster. Sunday, at 9.30 a.M., 
Morning Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 
12.15 p.M., Holy Communion. Week-day services, 
12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ Recital. Tuesday to 
Friday, inclusive, Rev. Dwight J. Bradley, First 
Chureh in Newton, Mass, 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister; Rey. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 9.30 a.m., 
Church School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
pareron, D.D., minister. Morning service 

A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rev. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


MILTON MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


